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“C\) ELCOME WILLIAMS CHANDLER 
was my father. He was born in North Carolina 
in 1813. He was the first born son of my grand- 
parents, and they were glad when he arrived. 
They named him Welcome, for that reason, 
and they named him Williams, after Roger 


Williams, because they were staunch Baptists. 


“All young men went West in those days. 
Father settled in Copiah County, Mississippi, 
and married Sarah Brown. She was my mother. 


He was 21 when he married, and she was a 
bride of 15. 


“My parents came to Texas in 1854. Two 
years later, my father bought a tract of Brown 
County land from an Austin land agent, and set 
out for the new home, accompanied by the eight 
children, and seven negroes, who were family 


owned. 


“The original Chandler land was at the site 
of the present day Lucas Pecan Orchard, and 
it was on that land that my father erected 
Brown County’s first dwelling ..... it 

—Ed Chandler 
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To 
The Old American 
Who Became The Texian, 
And Sired The Texan 
Who Followed After 


it 


‘M NOT ONE OF THE ORIGINAL SET- 
TLERS, but I’m not a newcomer, either. I got 
here in time to help dig The Bayou and I am 


one of the men who built Round Mountain. 


“I've been up The Chisholm, and, after the 
railroads came, I took a few trips to Kansas City, 
and Chicago. I always enjoyed those trips, but 
when the time came to come home, I was 


always glad to get back to Brown County. 


“Maybe there’s truth in the old saying: ‘If 
you ever drink Bayou Water, you'll always want 


to live in Brown County.’” 


—Remarks Attributed To An Early Settler 


FROM THE MEMORIES OF MEN 
CHAPTER 1 


Memories of a Texas Town 


There is an old stone house on the hill, said to have been 
built by Welcome Chandler's slaves, and on south, on the 
other side of the road, and just a short distance away, is the 
cemetery, with its monuments of Texas sandstone, and Georgia 
marble, marking the graves of the old town’s dead. Williams, 
Chesser, Kelso, Stebbins, Conner, and other early American 
names are carved on the stones, or tombstones, as they were 
called in those days of handcraftsmanship, when men worked 
with simple tools, and materials which they found nearby. The 
sandstone monuments came first, some of them handmade, some 
of them the result of a long dead stonecutter’s art. 


It all goes back to 1855, when John Williams, the Tennessean, 
who came to Texas by way of Missouri, found the Great Spring, 
and stopped for the night. When he made camp, and rolled into 
his blankets, he planned an early breakfast, and another hard 
day’s ride. Between sunset and leaving time, came a change of 
mind, and he stayed, to build his cabin near the Great Spring, 
and found the town which bore his name. It flourished for thirty 
years, a frontier town in the heart of Texas, and then, at its 
peak, bypassed by the railroad, dwindled away as its dwellings 
and business houses were transplanted to Goldthwaite and 
Mullin, leaving, as time went by, its cemetery as the concrete 
reminder of the town called Williams Ranch. John Williams 
was carried to that cemetery in 1871 when he died, aged sixty- 
seven, and Annie Conner Williams, who lived to be seventy-five, 
was buried beside him fourteen years later. In the meantime, 
they had done a lot of living. 

There were four sons of the town’s founder—John, Bill, Jim, 
and George. Bill was also known as W. L. Williams. His son, 
Henry, or W. H. Williams, married Ola Chesser, of Chesser 
Valley, whose father, John Dan Chesser, had married Elizabeth 
Caroline Epley. Henry and Ola Williams live in Mullin, and 
from them I learned much of Williams Ranch, and pioneer days. 

“The town of Williams Ranch,” said Mr. Williams, “was built 
on Herd Pen Branch, of Mullin Creek, and became an important 
settlement of 250 people. It was a major stop on the stage line 
from Austin to Brownwood, and was on the telegraph line 
which connected Austin with Fort Concho. The telegraph office 
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was in the Florida Hotel, and the nine year old daughter of the 
hotel owner was the telegrapher. Her name was Hallie Hutchin- 
son, and her father was Captain A. A. Hutchinson, a native, as 
you have probably guessed, of Florida. 

“Williams Ranch was built on a square. There was, beside 
the hotel, the usual business houses of a town of its type. There 
were several saloons, a drug store, a mercantile store, a black- 
smith shop, the stage stop, a livery stable, and by 1860, there 
was a schoolhouse built of rawhide lumber. A two story stone 
mill, to grind corn and wheat, came later. The old mill stood 
until a few years ago. A Goldthwaite man bought it, and tore 
it down, using the stones in a home he was building. At the 
time it was torn down, cattle brands of the early day stockmen 
were still visible on its walls. Each cattleman, in those days, was 
required by law to post his brand in a public place. The mill 
was selected as that place at Williams Ranch. 


“Speaking of the mill, and mill products, reminds me that Dad 
was never a cotton farmer. He planted corn, and was always 
glad when he had made a good crop, and had his barns full be- 
cause he knew the family, and the livestock alike, could fare well 
as long as we had plenty of corn. 


“Life was simple in those days, and men and women were 
self sufficient. Most of the homes were log cabins, some of them 
small, some of them double log cabins, with dogtrots. Most of 
them were built from oak, and the fences in those days were 
rail fences, of split post oak. Many of the settlers made their 
own cloth, from cotton, or wool, and their own dyes from the 
bark of trees. Clothes were tedious to make, and were sewed 
entirely by hand. If clothes were scarce, they were washed after 
the children were put to bed, dried by the fire, and then ironed. 
The families made their own candles, sometimes by sticking a 
wick in a bucket of lard, but were afraid to have much light at 
night, because of constant danger from Indians. Coal oil was 
at that time non-existent on the frontier, and the little brass 
lamps, without chimneys, such as the one Mrs. Williams has 
just showed you, came later. 


“Not all cloth, of course, was woven at home. There was much 
trade before, during, and after the Civil War, with Old Mexico. 
Mexican peddlers, and traders, penetrated as far as Williams 
Ranch, and men from the town drove cattle to Mexico, and 
exchanged them for goods. On one occasion, two of the Morris 
boys made a trip to Old Mexico and back. They were at Brown’s 
Creek when they were jumped by Indians. One of the boys 
escaped, and reached the Chesser home to tell of the attack. 
None of the men were at home, but he told Mrs. Chesser that 
he was going back to help his brother. She talked him out of it, 
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reasoning that the other boy was already dead, and that he 
would be killed if he went by himself. So the second son waited 
until he could get help before going to the scene of the attack. 
He found his brother dead. The Indians had stolen the horses, 
and ruined the food. They had cut the spokes out of the wagon 
wheels, and had scattered the flour, sugar, and coffee on the 
ground, dancing in the supplies. 

“One well known early tragedy occurred in 1858 when Mose 
Jackson, with his wife, and four of their children, set out from 
their home at Jackson Springs, a place not many miles from 
Williams Ranch, to gather pecans. 

“There were signs of activity within the grove, as they 
approached the trees from which they planned to gather the 
nuts, but none of them became suspicious as they were half way 
expecting their friends, and neighbors, the Kirkpatricks, to join 
them that afternoon at that particular spot. 

“Waving to their supposed friends, Jackson drove his wagon 
into the clump of trees, discovering, to his horror, that he had 
mistaken a war party for the Kirkpatricks. Mr. and Mrs. Jackson 
and their eighteen year old daughter put up a brave fight, but 
were quickly killed. The Indians then cut the throat of the 
youngest child, seized the other children, and rode away. 


“The Kirkpatricks discovered the dead members of the fam- 
ily, and, with the help of other settlers, buried the four victims. 
That grave still stands, surrounded by its slabs of flat sandstone, 
just as the funeral party left it ninety-six years ago. 

“One settler rode to Camp Colorado, and returned with Ser- 
geant Alby, and fifteen of the soldiers, who set out on the 
Indians’ trail. The Indians raided into Coryell County, stealing 
horses, and left that section with a party of Coryell County men 
at their heels. The redskins crossed the mountains near Mercer's 
Gap, doubling back into Brown County, and were sighted by 
the mail carrier, who was on his route from Meridian to Brown- 
wood, with a saddlebag full of letters. The carrier rode back to 
Elijah Bancroft’s place, and spread the word, and Bancroft or- 
ganized the settlers. James Bancroft, Don Cox, Thomas Deaton, 
William Clemons, Jesse Bonds, John Carnes, James Holmsley, 
Sim Welch, Frank Collins, Lon Price, and two other men, names 
unknown, joined in the hunt. 

“Bancroft’s party decided to split forces, believing this would 
be the surest way to catch up with the Indians. Half of the men 
followed the trail, and the other half rode for Salt Gap, hoping 
to get there ahead of the enemy. 

“Cox, Clemons, Deaton, and Bonds were among those who 
took the Salt Gap route. As they neared The Gap, they saw the 
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Indians making camp for the night. They slipped down a ravine, 
and drove the Indians’ horses off after the Indians had gone to 
sleep. They waited throughout the night, and fell upon the In- 
dians as the redskins were preparing breakfast. There were some 
examples of real bravery on both sides in that fight. There was 
one Indian who stood his ground until he was shot to pieces, 
keeping the air thick with arrows as the settlers riddled him with 
bullets, and darting into a thicket only after his last arrow was 
gone. One of those arrows went through Bonds’ chest, but Bonds 
lived, although it was quite some time before he was a well man. 


“This group of settlers had started without provisions, and, 
tired, and hungry, now retumed homeward, but, on the way, 
met thirty men from Coryell County. The Coryell men had sup- 
plies, and the combined force ate near Cox Gap. The Coryell 
men knew the Indians had divided near the spot where they 
were eating. As the two Jackson children were not with the 
force which had just been under attack, they were, if still with 
the Indians, captives of the other band. The men set out on this 
second trail, with renewed hopes of finding the children, 


“Late that afternoon, along Salt Creek, the party came upon 
a spot where the Indians had broken camp. Evidence pointed to 
a hasty withdrawal. 

“The men were preparing to leave the camp site when one of 
them saw a face peering from a nearby thicket. He searched the 
brush, and came out with the Jackson children. They had tried 
to cover themselves with leaves, fearing that their rescuers 
might also be Indians. They said that their captors had hurried- 
ly left camp on hearing shots fired in the nearby battle, and 
that they had escaped into the woods during the excitement. 


“The two children were reared by a married brother, who 
lived in Round Rock. Several of the older Jackson children sur- 
vived their parents, and, if I am correct, there are a number of 
descendants of the Jacksons alive today. One of them is Edwin 
Houston Jackson, who runs an antique shop in Brownwood. 


“Dad was a Texas Ranger. On one trip to Brownwood, he, and 
Captain Conner, at that time head of the Rangers in this section, 
rescued a man near the present site of Early High. I cannot 
recall the name of the man they saved. They were riding past 
a clump of oaks when they heard this man crying for help, and 
when they got in the timber, saw an Indian had the man down, 
and was about to finish him with a stout oak limb. Both of them 
grabbed sticks, and attacked the Indian. When it was all over, 
it dawned on them that they could have used their Colts. 


“My father owned one of the first Winchesters in Central 
Texas. I don’t know what year it was he first got it, but he gave 
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some Comanches the surprise of their lives when he used it for 
their initiation. Their first taste of it came when a party of them 
surprised the town. Only a few of the men were at Williams 
Ranch that day, but Dad pumped lead so fast that the Coman- 
ches decided on business elsewhere, and took off on the double. 
Now Dad had a horse he loved called ‘Old Yaller’: they call 
this type Palaminos now days. ‘Old Yaller’ had lost a shoe and 
when the boys got back to town, a short time after the fight, they 
went down to the blacksmith shop and told Dad to hurry and 
finish shoeing ‘Old Yaller’, so they could all take after the 
Indians. 


“Dad had hounds—he was always a hound man—so they got 
the dogs, and away they went. They caught up with the Indians 
at Buckwater, which was a large waterhole on Mullin Creek. 
The Indians were shooting at Dad, taking great care not to hit 
‘Old Yaller’, as they were hoping to kill Dad, and get the horse. 
Dad was concentrating on the Indian Chief, who was 
dismounted, and fighting off the dogs. It was hard to get a shot 
at the Comanche; because he was jumping back and forth. Dad's 
Winchester ammunition was running low, so he decided to take 
one rifle shot at the Chief, and, if he missed, run him down, 
and shoot him with his pistol. About that time, the Chief 
stopped for just a second, and Dad fired. The other Indians 
grabbed up their dead leader, and began to retreat. As ‘Old 
Yaller’ was the only horse fresh enough to have followed them— 
the other men had been on quite a jaunt when they had returned 
to Williams Ranch, and found there were Indians in the locality 
—the group turned back to town. 


“Dad was in a lot of Indian fights, and later on, in one of his 
skirmishes, ‘Old Yaller’ got shot in one of his legs. He was lame 
for the rest of his life, and was placed on retirement. I was 
assigned the job of seeing that he always had four ears of corn 
each day as a supplement to his other food. We all loved him, 
and he lived out his years, finally dying of old age. 


Weakley-Watson 
Hardware Co. 


Brownwood’s Oldest Business— 
SERVING THIS SECTION SINCE 1876 
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“The Indians had no sooner been taken care of than hell of 
another kind broke loose. Some of the boys had gotten mighty 
careless about whose calves they branded, and things went from 
bad to worse. Rival factions, containing both good and bad 
members, sprang into being. A friend of Dad’s, a fine man, tried 
to get him to join one of the groups, but my father refused. He 
had been through all that before, in both Tennessee and 
Missouri, and advised the man against involving himself with 
either side, warning him that he would be killed. A short time 
Jater, the man told my father that he knew he was right, and 
that he didn’t have long to live. His judgment was correct. 

“A man who worked at one time for R. D. Forsythe, a relative 
of mine, was the first killed in the three county feud, which 
blazed across San Saba, Mills, and McCulloch counties, lasting 
two years, and ending as a wirecutter’s war. 

“This man got hold of land of his own, and, as time passed, 
became wealthy. He seemed to stay within the law, but stuck 
up for his friends, no matter what they did, and some of them 
were involved in some shady transactions. He went on their 
bond, and hired lawyers for their defense, which caused an 
amazing number of them to beat the law. 

“There was, at this time, a romance in progress between a 
sixteen year old girl, and a man much older than the girl. The 
man I’ve spoken of, ever obliging, helped the couple marry. 
The girl wanted to marry, but the girl’s parents were displeased, 
and took the matter to court, charging the go between with 
abduction, and swearing a lie as to the girl's age. 

“The rancher was never tried, as he was ambushed near his 
Mills County home a short time before the case was due to 
come up in court. He had a $500 race horse which he was riding, 
and both horse and man were killed. 

“A later victim of the feud had a friend who disappeared. 
The missing man’s body was later found, hidden in a well, 
oe the time his corpse was located, the other man was also 

ead. 

“This friend asked a posse to help him hunt for the missing 
neighbor, and they spent several days in the search. As time 
went by, somebody suggested the possibility that the organizer, 
himself, was probably responsible for his neighbor's death. This 
gossip, unknown to the one it so vitally concerned, circulated 
through the group, and caught hold of the men’s imagination. 
By twos, and threes, the word was passed, and plans made to 
give him a necktie party. 

“Agreeing they would never be able to find the man for whom 
they were looking, the group halted near a centrally located 
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thicket, apparently planning to disband, Old acquaintances 
pressed forward to tell the proposed victim goodbye. Suddenly, 
one of the men who had dismounted, and was shaking hands 
with him, tugged at his hand, throwing him off balance, and 
jerking him from the saddle. He was immediately flanked, and 
bound. He was a crack shot, and fast on the draw, and they 
had taken this method to insure their own safety. He was not 
an erect man, and after they strung him up, his body hung 
grotesquely. ‘Damn his soul, I'll straighten him out, said one 
of the men, racing his horse into the victim with a colliding thud. 


“Whether the hanged man was connected with the death of 
his acquaintance, or whether he was innocent, is still a mystery. 
One fact was borne out, however: my father was right when 
he said, at the beginning, that the situation would soon get 
out of hand when the Honest Man’s Club, and its rival faction, 
the Trigger Mountain Mob, was organized. The smart thing to 
do was to stay out of both groups, be neutral, tend to your own 
business, and keep your mouth shut.” 


These last observations were borne out by another man, who 
told me of an experience he had during those early days. 


“I was stopped one night”, he said, “as I was crossing a creek. 
As my horse started up the opposite bank, a number of men 
rode up, apparently from nowhere. Two of them stopped the 
horse, and the others surrounded the buggy. One of them struck 
a match and held it close to my face, asking me what I was 
doing there. I told them why I was there. One of them told me 
to go on into town, and keep my mouth shut. For a long time, 
various men would ask me questions in an attempt to draw me 
out. I always played dumb. About twenty years ago, an old 
gentleman who I am sure was in no way connected with the 
group who had stopped me, but who had, in some way, gotten 
hold of the story in later years from one of the members, 
abruptly said, as we were talking one day: “You sure know 
how to keep your mouth shut. He placed his hand on my 
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shoulder and looked into my face. I said, “Yes, I do.’ We went 
on back to our conversation. That was the only mention ever 
made of the incident to me by any person until that time. If I 
had talked, it would have been too bad, Everybody mixed up 
in the feud was suspicious, and people who couldn't keep their 
mouths shut had a way of disappearing from the scene.” 

Some other details might be mentioned about Williams Ranch. 
That section was originally a part of Brown County, but was 
transferred to Mills when that County was organized. The Great 
Spring, on which John Williams camped, was really six springs, 
five of which are now dried up, or clogged. Oldtimers blame 
the practice of building tanks in every draw as the cause of 
stoppage of springs, and the clogging of streams, since the tanks 
catch the water, which would otherwise washout the trash and 
silt which forms in the beds of the creeks and rivers. As to the 
old hotel, it was a meeting place for cattle buyers, and many 
trades were made in its lobby, and rooms. When the railroad 
came, and Mullin was born, the hotel was moved to that town, 
and served as a hostelry for many years, before it was torn down, 
and its lumber used in a ranch home. It was located opposite 
the tracks while at Mullin. Before it was moved from Williams 
Ranch, it was connected with the outside world by telephone, 
said at that time to be the longest single line in the world. As 
for amusement at Williams Ranch, the town was consistently 
treated to horseracing. The first ministers to come there, and 
settle, were J. C. Combs, a Baptist, and M. W. Weatherby, 
a Methodist. Dick Ware, who was associated with his father 
and brothers in the mercantile business at the old town, 
became world famous after he, as a U. S. Marshall, killed 
Sam Bass at Round Rock. Henry Ford, the Brownwood banker, 
was a consistent visitor to Williams Ranch, often as a guest of 
his old friend, W. L. Williams. Another visitor was John Wesley 
Hardin, credited with the invention of the shoulder-holster, 
and the roadagents spin, and considered by many men as the 
greatest gunslinger of them all. The finest visitor that Williams 
Ranch was to ever have was General Robert E. Lee, who passed 
through the town before the Civil War, with a column of troops, 
enroute from Indianola to Fort Griffin. 


CHAPTER 2 
“That’s The Way It Was” 


There is a very unusual, and interesting man in Brownwood 
named John Walter Taber. Though 87 years of age, Mr. Taber 
leads a busy life, making two trips each day to his ranches, as 
well as attending to his other investments. 

“I was a nephew of the Coggins,” Mr. Taber recalls, “and 
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came here with my mother after my father lost his life in the 
service of the Confederacy. My uncles started me out riding 
herd when I was a child, but later decided they'd make a banker 
out of me. I stuck it out three years, and went back to the range. 
If I'd stayed indoors, 'd have been dead long ago. At the end of 
the three years in the bank, ['d gotten to where I didn't have 
enough energy to cut a cord of wood. I thought it was time to 
make a change, and got back into the cattle business. 

“Modie J. Coggin, and Samuel R. Coggin, North Carolinians 
by birth, came to Texas from Mississippi, in 1857, moving to 
Bell County. They came to Brown County the following year. 

“Brown County was frontier country, with only a handful of 
settlers. There was a small settlement at Williams Ranch, which 
was then a part of the County, but later a part of Mills, when 
that County was formed. The Hannas were already at Hanna 
Valley, a name which was later changed to Regency, and the 
Chandler family had already started the settlement, at that time 
east of the Bayou, which was to become Brownwood. 

“J. H. Fowler started the first ranch in Brown County in 1856. 
Brown County was a perfect ranching country. The Indians had 
kept the weeds and underbrush burned away and the tall, lux- 
uriant grass of that day is unbelievable to the present day resi- 
dent of the County. 

“The settlers were under constant attack from the Indians 
for the first eighteen years. Most of the raiding Indians were 
Comanches, out after horses. A number of early settlers were 
killed, and some of the Indians were killed along with the 
settlers. 

“Uncle Modie, and Uncle Sam were always in these fights, 
but on one occasion stayed home. They refused to join the 
others in the Dove Creek Fight because they were convinced 
the Indians were innocent. Some white men, representing them- 
selves as parolled Confederates, claimed the Indians were war- 
path Comanches. The Coggins reasoned the Indians meant no 
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harm. The squaws and children were along, and it was not 
customary to bring the women and children when going into 
battle. 

“The local men trailed the Indians to Dove Creek, a stream 
which flows into the Concho. The battle was a hot one, and 
the Indians won. They turned out to be Kickapoos, and the 
remainder of the tribe made its way to Old Mexico. 

“During the fight, one of the strangers, who had set the Brown 
County men in search of the Indians, drew a bead on an Indian 
boy. The boy was about seven, or eight years old, and Brooks 
Lee knocked the man’s rifle skyward as the man fired. The 
stranger said that he was going to kill the boy, so that he could 
say, in later years, that he had killed an Indian. Brooks Lee 
shoved his pistol into the man’s middle, and told him, in a coldly 
precise voice, that he would blow hell out of him if he didn't 
get his mind on something else. The little Indian boy didn't 
understand English, but he understood events, and he jumped 
up on the horse behind Lee, and stuck with his protector. The 
Indian was later sent to one of the reservations in the Indian 
Territory. 

“There was a man named Joe Bowers, who was in the fight, 
and Joe Bowers had no more hair than a billiard ball, though he 
covered up with a long, blonde wig. His headless corpse was 
found, propped against a liveoak tree, the morning after the 
fight. His head had been thrown in a clump of cactus. The 
Indians had kept the wig as a trophy, and had placed their 
dead chief, in threatening position, over Bowers, as a symbol of 
victory. 

“There was one engagement, a bloodless one, between the 
North, and the Confederacy, in this section. It happened at the 
start of the war. 

“Texas withdrew from the Union January 28, 1861, and on 
February 23, the people of this County gathered at the Chandler 
home to honor their new government. Mrs. Welcome Chandler, 
Mrs. Brooks Lee, and Miss Jane Chandler had made a Con- 
federate flag, and the men had set a flagpole, and, amid cheers, 
the Stars and Bars was raised to the top of the pole, and each 
man and woman present took the oath of allegiance to the 
Confederacy. 

“Between Coleman, and Burkett, is what is left of old Camp 
Colorado. Camp Colorado was, at that time, a frontier outpost, 
guarding the wilderness. Many well known military figures, 
among them Major Earl Van Dorn, General James P. Major, 
General Fitzhugh Lee, General John B. Hood, and Sul Ross 
had been stationed there. General E. Kirby Smith, who later 
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led the Confederate forces in the Rio Grande Valley, and who 
was the last Confederate General to surrender to the North, 
was in charge of the fort. 

“In February, 1861, Captain Dalrymple organized a force 
made up of volunteers, from Coryell, Bosque, Brown, and other 
Counties to capture Camp Colorado. George H. Adams, A. E. 
Adams, F. A. Baugh, George Isacks, M. J. Coggin and Brooks 
Lee, Sr., were among those who volunteered. 


“The volunteers couldn’t take the fort by force of arms, but 
they cut it off, and the soldiers eventually surrendered, Captain 
Dalrymple called for them to surrender their guns, and horses, 
but General Smith refused, and compromise was reached, en- 
abling the Northern recruits to go North, and the Southern men 
to go to San Antonio, an agreement by which each occupant of 
the fort was free to aid the side of his choice, and follow his 
own convictions. 


“After its capture, Camp Colorado was manned by volunteers. 
There were very few people in this part of Texas at that time, 
and few, if any, left Central Texas to fight for the Confederacy, 
as they were needed here at home to protect the settlements 
from Indian depredations. 

“In 1858, Modie Coggin went from Brownwood to Houston 
with a wagonload of deer hides. So far as I know, he made the 
trip by himself. He exchanged the hides for various items needed. 

“One night, as he started to make camp, the sky, in the north, 
turned blue. My uncle found a dry creek bed, and made camp 
in the draw, safe from the norther which lashed the state. The 
next morning, he came upon a man who had camped on a rise 
of ground, The man had an ox drawn wagon, and the animals 
froze to death during the night. The man was a greenhorn, and 
did not know how to protect his stock. 

“After the war started, most of the traffic was between this 
section, and Old Mexico. Mexicans brought merchandise into 
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Brown County during the Civil War, and swapped it for cattle. 
There were burro loads of coffee, and the settlers traded one 
steer for one pound of coffee. Availability of goods from Mexico, 
and a plentiful supply of cattle for currency, gave the people 
of Texas high living standards at a time when other Southern 
States were on starvation rations. 


“Another uncle, Simon L. Coggin, got a taste of life as lived 
in the rest of the South. Uncle Simon did not come to Texas 
until after the Civil War. He was, among other places, at the 
Battle of the Clouds, on Lookout Mountain. 

“When General Bragg withdrew from The Mountain, sixty- 
five men were left behind to cover his retreat. He left orders 
for them to make no particular attempt to kill Yankees, but to 
confuse the enemy, and eventually surrender. The men fired 
into the thick haze without aiming, to make noise, and surren- 
dered when the time came, to find the battle reported later as 
a bloody engagement, in which a large force of Confederates 
took part. It should be mentioned that General Bragg got what 
he wanted, which was a decisive victory a short time later at 
Chickamauga. 

“I have often heard Confederate Soldiers give the correct story 
of the so-called massacre of Northern negro troops at Fort 
Pillow. To bolster the negroes, who had no stomach for the 
fight, Union officers had opened barrels of whiskey, and issued 
each of the negroes a tin cup. The Confederates agreed to 
surrender, but before they laid down their arms, they were 
fired on by the colored troops. The negroes were, in turn, fired 
on by the Southerners, and the negro ranks were thinned 
considerably. 

“Forced to surrender, my Uncle was sent to prison at Rock 
Island, Illinois, a Yankee hellhole, where the Confederates 
received starvation rations. They were fed by jailers who had 
government contracts, and the captors fed them rotten beef, 
and weevily flour and meal. I once asked a soldier if it was 
true that prisoners in that place caught, and ate rats. He 
answered that he had never eaten a rat, but that he had spent 
many an hour, while there, waiting for one to come out of its 
hole. My Uncle said that, while in prison, he was so hungry 
that he ‘would have eaten almost anything’. All this time, these 
men were prisoners in a land of plenty, though their ill treatment 
was excused, after the war, by the people of the North, who in 


turn condemned, and executed, 2 man who had been in charge 
of a Confederate prison in Virginia, on the charge that he had 
abused his prisoners. The true story later came out about this 
affair, and it was proved that these Northern men had fared as 
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well, or better, in Southern prisons, as the people living in the 
South, themselves, had fared. 


“The happenings of which I have spoken and other things 
which I will tell you later, were related me by my uncles, and 
other pioneers, as I was not born until 1866. The things of which 
I talk, however, are sharp in my memory today, and they were 
told me by men with a passion for accuracy. In other words, if 
they said it was that way, then that’s the way it was. 

“I went on my first trail drive in 1875. I was nine years old 
at the time, but I did a man’s work. Three of us took some of 
the Coggin cattle to Eagle Ford, a town on this side of Dallas. 
There was no railroad at Fort Worth in those days, and we drove 
the herd to Eagle Ford, where we loaded them in cattle cars, 
to ship by rail to Northern markets. It was just before Christmas 
day that year in Dallas that I saw my first orange. I wanted an 
orange very much, but one thing kept me from making a 
purchase. The oranges sold for five cents a piece, and I didn't 
have a nickel. 

“Dallas was a very small place in those days, and gave no 
promise of becoming the city it is today. At that time, I am 
sure it was smaller than the Brownwood of 1954, just as the 
Brownwood of 1875 was smaller than the Comanche of that day, 
a town predicted, and selected, to outgrow Brownwood, which 
Comanche County folks spoke of as ‘Little Sis’. 

“Going to Eagle Ford, while passing through Hill County, 
we drove herd through some rangeland where grass was knee 
high to a man. Barbed wire hadn't been invented, and we took 
a crow’s flight route over the open country; and into the middle 
of the tall grassland we got caught in a prairie fire. My uncle, 
Sam Coggin, showed us how to beat out a wagon trail through 
the fire, and keep going while the blaze burned itself out. A 
short time later, on land where the fire had burned itself out, we 
came across a man who had not possessed this know how. His 
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eyebrows were singed off, and all the hair was burned off his 
oxen. 

“At that time, people thought the land would never be fenced, 
and many a man’s cattle grazed on another man’s land. As time 
went by, I bought some land, which wasn’t considered a very 
good investment until the invention of barbed wire. As one man 
told me, before I found it possible to fence my land: “You own 
the land, and I get as much good out of it as you do.’ Barbed 
wire changed that. 

“Land was so cheap in the old days, and much of it considered 
so worthless because of its price, that many people built houses, 
without bothering to buy the land. I have found the remains of 
old houses, none of them mentioned in abstracts, on land which 
I own. I found the foundation of what I am sure was an old 
store on a piece of property I own near the airport. There are 
piles of broken glass there, and I am sure they are the remains 
of broken whiskey bottles, as liquor was carried by all the 
frontier stores, and trading posts. 


“Brownwood was about as far west as anybody could settle 
when this country was pioneered, because of the buffalo. Since 
it is a wooded region, the buffalo stayed away, keeping to the 
plains country to the west, where, in herds three thousand 
strong, they scourged the land like locusts. When they grazed 
through a section of country, there just wasn't any grass for 
another year. 


“A buffalo stampede was something to see. Stampeding 
buffalo have been known to choke a stream with their own kind, 
and use dying, and dead, buffalo as a bridge. Human beings 
react the same way. There is a law that theatre doors must open 
outward, because human beings, caught in a blazing showhouse, 
will crush one another against the doors, and hem one another 
in, unless they can automatically push their way through the 
doors to safety. 


“One of our first postmasters was a man named Brown. The 
postoffice had no boxes in those days, and people called for 
their mail. At that time, there wasn’t a Republican in the County, 
and, since postmasters were appointed after each _ presidential 
election, some Democrat was always selected. Dude Lee, who 
was a brother of Brooks Lee, Sr., observed, with dry humor, that 
the Republican Party should have at least some representation, 
and offered a beef steer to the first man in Brown County who 
would vote the Republican ticket. William Wooldridge helped 


out by claiming the steer. 
“At that time, the County was full of game, and the streams 
were full of fish. Deer, turkey, antelope, quail, ducks, and doves 
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were numerous. There were also bears, and panthers, and 
occasionally a buffalo would drift into the County, though it 
was a rare sight to see the bison east of Coleman County, and 
the ones which came in had strayed off from the great herds. 
With this plentiful supply of meat, bacon, the rarest of all, was 
everybody's choice. 

“At that time, it was a common occurrence to see quarter-mile 
long wagon trains, the wagons stacked high with buffalo hides, 
bound for Fort Worth. 

“Brownwood was a small town, and people would stop here, 
and ask how far it was to Brownwood. There wasn't a single 
bridge, or ferry, in the County at that time, and when it rained, 
people camped on the banks of the rivers and creeks until the 
water went down enough for them to ford, or, if they were 
passing through the country, they usually camped along some 
stream to have an accessible source of water. 

“A well known, early day minister, took his wagon and team, 
and two of his boys, to The Bayou one day after water. There 
was no water system in those days, and everybody hauled his 
own water supply. After they had filled the barrels, and while 
the team was still in the river, the boys decided on a swim. They 
peeled off their clothes, which they left in the wagon, and dived 
into the river. The preacher decided to join the fun, but his 
dive scared the horses, leaving the minister, and his sons, sans 
clothing, and quite a distance from home. They had quite a 
time getting out of their predicament, and, before reaching 
home, stumbled onto a crowd of campers, who circulated the 
story that three crazy men were roaming the countryside, naked 
as jaybirds. 

“The old cemetery was on the banks of the slough, just east 
of the Milton Street home which Greenleaf Fisk built. I have 
been told that every man buried there died with his boots on. 
Charlie Webb was one of those buried in the old cemetery. He 
was deputy sheriff at the time he was killed by John Wesley 
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Hardin, who shot him in Comanche, where Webb had gone to 
see his sweetheart. Only once, in my lifetime, have I seen a 
grown man cry. That man was George Adams, overcome by 
emotion at Webb’s funeral. Charlie Webb was a highly respected 
man, and the people of Brownwood and Comanche were in- 
censed over the killing, which brought a beginning to the end 
of the Hardin gang. 

“Greenleaf Fisk was a soldier, teacher, surveyor, and lawyer. 
He was also a capable stonemason, and he built the home I 
mentioned with his own hands. It took him sixteen years to 
complete the job. For some reason, he would lay one stone, and 
one only, each Sunday, doing the rest of the construction work 
on weekdays. I do not know why he would lay one stone each 
Sunday. 

“Fisk believed the Bible, but he did not believe that Moses 
had told the truth about his relationship with The Lord. In later 
years, when he joined the Presbyterian Church, some of the 
townspeople jestingly wondered how The Reverend McClelland 
‘got him by Moses’. 

“During his day as a teacher, Greenleaf Fisk coped with large, 
and sometimes unruly, boys. On one occasion, some of the boys 
decided that the teacher needed a whipping, and one of their 
crowd was selected to do the job. Their plans backfired, as Fisk 
got the better of his adversary, who promised from the classroom 
floor, as Fisk put the pressure to his windpipe, that he would 
behave. 

“About this time, ‘Uncle Joe’ Weakley, as everybody affection- 
ately called him as time went by, moved to Brownwood, and 
founded the business which bears his name. The store was 
located nearer to The Square in those days. 

“Uncle Joe’ came to Texas from Indiana, and first settled in 
Waco. Beefsteak had been high in the middle west, and “Uncle 
Joe’ stopped in at the butcher shop the first day he was in 
McClennan County, and told them to take a dollar’s worth of 
meat by his home. He discovered, to his surprise, that a dollar 
bought 25 pounds of beef in Texas. 

“There was a man working for Mr. Weakley named Colonel 
William Wallace. Colonel Wallace died, and was buried here. 
He turned out to be the brother of the army general who wrote 
Ben Hur. Lew Wallace wrote the postmaster to have Colonel 
Wallace disinterred, and Marshall Smith attended to the task 
of having the remains shipped back home for reburial. 

“At this time, lots along Center Avenue, from where the Lyric 
Theatre is now located, to where the Postoffice now stands, were 
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offered for as little as ten dollars, and were considered, by most 
people, as a poor investment at that price. 


“The old jail, which was torn down after World War II, was 
then on the banks of the Slough, in the 200 block on Pecan. 
The Grand Jury room was upstairs. 


“A prisoner, with a vicious record, tried to take a pistol away 
from one of the deputies at the jail. There was a real scuffle, 
and the prisoner was killed, which wasn’t unusual, but when 
the pistol went off, the barrel was near his left nostril, and the 
bullet went up his nose, through his brain, and out the back of 
his head without leaving a mark of any kind on the man’s face. 
You had to look at the back of the man’s head to know that he 
had been shot. 

“During the troublesome days at Williams Ranch, there were 
quite a few inmates from that town. Dr. East, who was head of 
The Trigger Mountain Mob, was jailed, along with a friend, 
but it was only a short time until they were rescued. Dr. East 
went from here to the Indian Territory, took part in the Land 
Rush, and was later killed. 

“There was a regular boarder at the jail, named Jake. Jake 
was almost always in for vagrancy, and had become such a 
nuisance that everybody concerned wished he would move on 
to some other town. For that reason, it was arranged for Jake 
to ‘escape’, an offer which he turned down, with a simple 
explanation. “Hell’, he said, ‘I don’t want to leave Brownwood.’ 

“Once, when a relative died in a nearby town, Jack Osburn, 
who was ticket agent for the Santa Fe, loaned the vagrant fare 
for a round trip, to enable him to attend the funeral, and return 
to his place of lodging. Jake never paid Osburn back, in spite 
of the fact that many citizens told him he owed the railroad man 
the money. His excuse was the fact that he had not promised 
to pay back the money. 

“Jake was peculiar in the fact that, with all his faults, his code 
of honor prompted him to make good his word, once that word 
was given. Once, when picked up on the customary charge of 
vagrancy by Jesse Perry, the old rascal promptly denied the 
charge, saying, as he turned to the men who witnessed the 
arrest: ‘He’s picked me up on a charge of vagrancy, and I'll bet 
I’ve got more money in my pockets than he has.’ Jesse emptied 
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his pockets, and was able to dig up only sixty-five cents, while 
Jake pulled out two twenty dollar gold pieces, with no attempt 
to conceal his triumph. The mystery was cleared up when it was 
found that John Cason had advanced Jake the money, paying 
him ahead of time to grub some land. Jake kept his word, and 
did the work. 

“One day, a Ranger stopped at the jail, and asked Nat Perry, 
who was sheriff, to select a deputy, and help him arrest a man 
at Williams Ranch. When they got to the town, the Ranger 
told his companions: “The man is in that house over there. I am 
going to call him out, and when he comes out, I am going to 
open the gate and walk in after him.’ The Ranger called to the 
man to surrender, and the man answered back, from the dark- 
ness of the porch, that he would kill the first man who opened 
the gate. The officers were standing in bright moonlight, and the 
Ranger said to the others: ‘I'm going after him. When he gets 
me, you get him.’ He opened the gate, and walked toward the 
porch, lowered Winchester In hand, and took the man’s gun. 
When queried by Perry as to why he had given up so peaceably, 
the man answered: ‘I could have gotten him, but one of you 
would have gotten me, and I wasn’t ready to die. Nat Perry 
said that Ranger was as calm a man as he ever saw as he 
gambled his life in that short walk. I wish I could think of the 
Ranger's name. 

“Nat Perry had a very expensive pear burner at that time, and 
I asked him one day if I could borrow it for a short while. 
‘Walter’, he said, ‘Ill loan you the pear burner on one condition— 
that youll never bring it back.’ 

“About this time, I made a trip into Indian Territory. 1 was 
looking for buyers for seven hundred head of horses. As I was 
making my trips out of McAlester by buggy, I thought it was 
a good idea to hire somebody as a guard, since I was carrying 
large sums of money at all times. I hired an officer for two 
dollars and a half a day. As time went by, he took quite a liking 
to me, and wound up offering me protection if I would go into 
the illegal liquor traffic with him, an offer which had no appeal 
to me, and which I declined, to his great regret. 


“[ have known many law men. Most of them were on the 
square, and all of them were good shots. I once asked a Ranger 
how they managed to do any shooting down along the Rio 
Grande. ‘In the thick growth along the river, he told me, ‘it’s a 
different story. Down there, you just shoot into a clump of 
bushes, or a thicket, with a sawedoff shotgun, and hope for re- 
sults, which you get quite often. Sometimes, too, they come into 
the open. I was with another Ranger one day, and a Mexican 
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shot at us from across the river. The man with me took aim, and 
fired once, and I guess the Mexican stumped his toe, because he 
fell down, and falling, he must have hit his head on a rock, be- 
cause he didn’t get up. Another Mexican came out of the brush 
to get this fellow, and my friend fired again, and this fellow 
stumped his toe, and hit his head, too.’ 

“The Rangers could always be counted on when they were 
needed. Back in the old days, there was a detachment of negro 
troops at Fort Concho. One of these soldiers was given a pass, 
went over to San Angelo, picked a quarrel with a cowboy, and 
got killed. The commander at the Fort announced that he was 
going to turn every negro trooper loose on the town at sun- 
down, and that they were free to take the town apart. The 
Ranger Captain rode over, and paid the army officer a visit. ‘I 
just want to tell you that every Ranger in my Company, plus a 
lot of cowboys from nearby ranches, will reinforce the citizens 
of San Angelo tonight. If you wish to go through with your plan, 
do so, but don’t count on us to help you bury your dead.’ The 
army officer changed his mind, and further trouble was averted. 

“I saw Cole Younger, in Brownwood, after his release from 
prison. He was on Center Avenue, and was talking with some 
Civil War veterans. On another occasion, I saw Frank James, 
after he had given himself up. It was in Dallas, and he told me 
that he had spent the night in Brownwood a short time before. 
Later, back home, I mentioned this to a man who ran a black- 
smith shop. ‘Yes, he was here,’ said the man. “He spent the night 
at my house.’ At the time he spent the night here, there was a 
ten thousand dollar reward on his head, a fact well known to his 
Brownwood host. 

“Another old timer came to Brownwood, after the Civil War, 
from Missouri. Missouri had been a hotbed of warfare, much of 
it irregular, in which men were forced to choose sides. He was a 
Southerner, and rode with Quantrill. I asked him, once, why 
they burned Lawrence, Kansas. ‘Because,’ he said, ‘they burned 
one of our towns. We did to them as they did to us.’ 

“There were a lot of fine men in those days, and those days 
were interesting. 

“That’s just about the story, and, as I mentioned before, 


‘That’s the way it was.” 
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CHAPTER 8 
Warpaint and Wirecutters 


David, and Pency Dillon Baugh came to Brown County a 
short time after the first settlers arrived. They settled on the 
banks of Pecan Bayou, and reared a large family. The late Morg 
Baugh was their son, and George Baugh is a grandson. Mr. and 
Mrs. George Samuel Baugh give interesting accounts of the early 
days. 

“There weren't over a handful of families in the entire County 
when my grandparents first came here,” said Mr. Baugh. “David 
Baugh helped organize the County. The town, or what there 
was of it in those days, was in what is now Walter Taber's pas- 
ture, and was near the site of our present airport. It consisted 
of one store, and there were some rough affairs at the place. I 
don’t know the details, but I remember hearing of one fight at 
the store in which four men got killed, and one man got hurt. 
The next store was about where the old Capps house was later 
located, and was on what is now the Lucas land. 

“We are kin to the Cox family, and you should talk to Bud 
Cox. His father, Don Cox, was known far and wide as an Indian 
fighter. There were Indian fights all up and down The Bayou in 
those days, and Don Cox was always in on one if he happened 
to be around at the time. When I get over my present spell of 
sickness, I'll take you, and show you the places where the Indian 
fights, and the fights with the wirecutters, took place. Many of 
the old bullet marks are still on the trees. The old Baugh Ceme- 
tery is an interesting place, too. 

“Don Cox killed one Indian in a creek near here. He heard the 
dogs, and from the way they barked, he knew they had an In- 
dian. He found the redskin backed under a ledge, up to his arm- 
pits in water. He, and the Indian, fought it out with knives. 
Another time, an equal number of men ran five Indians into the 
rocks near the present Lake Brownwood. It was almost dark, 
but Don wanted to go in after the enemy. Nobody would go in 
with him, and the Indians got away that night. 


“Cox was as reckless a man as ever lived, and was always in 
the front of the attack. He was killed by the Kickapoos on Jan- 
uary 8, 1865, in the battle known as the Dove Creek Fight. 


“Lev Baugh killed a decoy, who was engaging the dogs while 
his companions made off with some of the Baugh horses. My 
uncle shot him through the head with a muzzle-loading shotgun. 
I guess it was an .8 guage, as most of the shotguns of that time 
were .8’s. The man pitched over on his face, his head half-off, 
and the dogs jumped on him when he hit the ground. When my 
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uncle rolled the fellow over, the man opened his eyes, and said: 
‘How do you do, sir?’ Strange words, but nobody knows what he 
will say when his time comes. The man was a white man, 
dressed as an Indian, and even though he was a renegade, Uncle 
Lev did not scalp him, respecting the fact he was a white man. 
He did take the man’s effects in the house, hanging the clothes 
up as a souvenir, an act he quickly regretted, as the house was 
soon full of lice. 


“The Indians, always after horses, would signal to one an- 
other from the hills, imitating the hoot of an owl. Experienced 
settlers were not fooled by these synthetic hoots. An owl's voice 
won't echo; a man’s voice will. 

“George Adams ran out of powder, and had to hide while an 
Indian raided the horse lot, but when the Indian came back after 
more horses, Adams was ready, and the Indian didn’t get any 
horseflesh. Uncle George had made a trip to Camp Colorado, 
after powder, in the meantime. 

“Along about this time, one of the Cason family was killed, 
and scalped, by the Indians. 

“My grandfather died during the sixties. He got sick while he 
was grubbing stumps. In those days, the nearest doctor lived at 
Comanche, and my grandfather died before he had a chance to 
receive other than home remedies. Our supposition is that he 
died from typhoid fever. 

“At the time David Baugh died, land was very cheap, and 
a story is told that Greenleaf Fisk, who owned a lot of land, 
sold a section, and deeded an extra section to the purchaser 
as a gift, because he was tired of paying taxes on that particular 
bit of range. Whether this is a true story, or not, I don't know, 
but John N. Rankin used to tell the story, and tell it without 
cracking a smile. 

“Brownwood had a log jail in those days, and the jury would 
debate a case on the banks of Adams Branch. If the jurors 
couldn’t agree and there was no other way out, they would 
often reach a verdict by sticking something in a tree, and 
shooting at the mark, the winner deciding how the case would 
go. 
“My father was in Comanche the day Hardin killed Charlie 
Webb. He didn’t see the killing, but he saw Webb a short time 
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after he was shot. This killing set the Rangers after Hardin, and 
he was captured and brought to trial. 

“Dad was well acquainted with an ex-Missourian and learned 
all about the James Boys from him. On one occasion, back in 
Missouri, Frank James was a guest in this man’s home. James 
was starting to wash his face when somebody came in, and 
said he had seen officers riding in that direction. ‘It makes no 
difference,’ said Frank coolly, ‘I intend to finish washing, and 
then I’m going to sit down and eat.’ 


“There was a widow who befriended Frank, at a time he 
needed help. Later, when a man who held a note foreclosed 
on this widow, Frank repaid his debt. His method wasn’t exactly 
orthodox, but it worked. The forecloser died, and Frank returned 
the note. 

“Knowing so many details of the James’ history, Dad called 
on J. Frank Dalton when he was in Brownwood. Dalton claimed 
to be Jesse James. Dad asked him a lot of questions, and proved 
to his own satisfaction that Dalton was not the Missourian. 
Another man with my father agreed that J. Frank Dalton was 
neither of the James boys. 

“The Indians were scarcely out of the way before the settlers 
began to lose their horses to a ring of organized horse thieves, 
who operated all over this section of the state. This stealing 
started when I was a very small boy, and caused much blood- 
shed before it was stopped. 

“One day, two men rode up to our place, and asked for Dad. 
My mother told them that Dad was gone for the afternoon. 
One of them asked if he could ‘borrow me’, promising that he 
would return me safe and sound. My mother knew the men, 
who were well known ranchers from a neighboring county, 
and agreed to let me go with them. I went along, without know- 
ing what it was all about. They asked me to guide them to a 
certain fellow’s house. When we got within a quarter-mile of 
where we were going, they told me to wait. They rode on up 
to the house, and, Winchesters in hand, dismounted, and 
knocked on the door. A woman came to the door, and let them 
in the house. I later found that they were convinced the man 
for whom they were looking had been stealing their horses. The 
woman had told them that her husband was not at home, and 
they insisted on searching the house. Some man was hiding in 
the basement, but he wasn’t the man they were looking for, and 
they let him go. If the man they were hunting for had been there 
that afternoon, they would have killed him. 

“There was a big live oak tree in the middle of the road, near 
our old home, which is now covered by the waters of the lake. 
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Dad told me that he saw three men hanging from its branches 
st day. He didn’t say who put them there, but I imagine he 
ew. 

“With the invention of barbed wire, we began to fence our 
land, determined to protect both our stock, and our grass. Many 
good men of the day, while believing in other property rights, 
strongly disfavored fencing the open range. Others, who were 
not so good, went a step further, and began cutting the fences. 
We began to keep check on our property, and times grew more 
dangerous. Dad, and Uncle Lev, when going anywhere, would 
go by one route, and return by another. When they went to the 
door, their shotguns went out first, and they came last, a pretty 
good way to go out the front door anytime during the first forty 
years of the County’s history. 

“The horse stealing continued, and the wire cutting continued, 
and other acts of meaness followed. We began to find cows with 
their tongues cut out, and left to die. So we called on the 
Rangers for help. 

“They were fine men, those Rangers. There was Ira Aten, 
who died just a few months ago, at the age of ninety-one, at 
his ranch in the Imperial Valley, and there was Joe Copeland, 
and Captain Scott, and Treadwell, and Carmichael. I was with 
them much of the time, and developed a great liking for them. 
They would let me shoot their pistols, and they would tell me 
tales of other days, and other adventures. 


“We have been criticized for the course the Rangers took, 
but the wirecutters were no angels, and something had to be 
done to make a man’s life and property safe. We knew that 
there was only one way to crack the case. Somebody had to 
get in with the fence cutters, and gain their confidence. Ira Aten 
was selected as the man to do the job. 

“Nineteen wirecutters were due to come the night we laid 
the trap. For some reason, four of them came way ahead of time, 
and began to destroy the fence. We kept waiting for the others. 
Perhaps they had grown suspicious. After the wirecutters had 
cut a mile and a half of-fence, we felt that we could wait no 
longer. The Rangers called for the four men to surrender. Jim 
Lovell, one of the cutters, jerked his pistol, and fired. When he 
shot, you know what happened. 


“Jim Lovell, and Amos Roberts, were killed. The other two men 
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got away, and the fifteen who hadn't showed up laid low, 
though they later marched on the town, and holed in on the top 
of the building at 207 North Center, which is still standing. The 
citizens of the town, or those among the citizens who were on 
the side of the property owners, got on top of the building at 
108 North Center. This building, too, is still standing, and is 
occupied by the Western Auto Store. Both factions were heavily 
armed. ‘Uncle Joe’ Weakley sold every firearm he had, and all 
his ammunition. Everybody was convinced that there would be 
a real slaughter, but the trouble came to an end, and the men 
went home. Some of the wirecutters were later indicted by the 
grand jury, but the cases were switched to Bell County, where 
they were dismissed. 


“The cutters didn’t get all of those early fences, in spite of 
their efforts, and some of that wire is still in use, seventy years 
after it was first strung. 

“After law and order came to the County, we set out to 
improve our herds. Mrs. David Baugh had introduced Durhams 
in the Eighties, and McInnis followed with Herefords. We came 
next, with Herefords from B. C. Rhome, of Wise County. 


“Life was becoming easy for the stockman. Some years before 
—I believe it was in 1885—I saw the first Santa Fe train roll 
into Brownwood. It was a small train, of four or five cars, with 
a coalburning engine, and there was a large crowd to give it 
welcome. Some fellow said ‘If it came in sideways, it sure would 
make a swipe, wouldn't it?’ I guess some of the old paddies who 
laid tracks for the U. P. helped build the road into Brownwood. 
They made it easy for us. The long trail drives were over. 


“When the railroad came into Brownwood, this section was 
in the grip of a terrible drouth, which reached its climax in ‘87. 
Some of the people ground their seed wheat into flour in °86, 
and those who did were fortunate, for nobody who planted 
that year raised a sprig of anything. There have always been 
dry, and wet, cycles in this section. In 1866, and in 1900, we 
had severe floods, and the ’84 to ’87 drouth, and the one we have 
now, are bad cases of the other extreme, though this one hasn't 
started to rival the earlier drouth. 


“When the rivers would rise with the flood waters, all sorts 
of things would float down stream. I fished an oil drum out of 
the Jim Ned in 1908, and the barrel is as good as it was at that 
time. It was different to the drums they make now, as it was 
shaped like a keg. 

“During the 1900 flood, Earl Looney, and Elmer Ford, were 
marooned in a tree near the Old Dam, which is located between 
the New Dam, and the Lake Brownwood Dam. They spent the 
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night in the tree, but were finally rescued. Water backed into 
Brownwood, enabling anybody who wished to row up Center as 
far as The First National Bank. 


“One of the last old time bits of outlawry happened when 
Bill Taylor and three companions held up the Santa Fe, between 
Bangs and Santa Anna. Taylor was captured, and jailed, but 
escaped. I encountered him a short time later near the present 
entrance to State Park. I was unarmed, and riding ‘Old Dutch’, 
while he was armed, and on foot. He yelled, and ran at me, 
but I gave ‘Old Dutch’ the spurs, and got away. He wanted 
the horse, and would probably have shot me if I had been a 
grown man. I was about fourteen at the time. 

“There are lots of things to talk about from days gone by. I 
knew one man who liked a jug now and then. He had a standard 
proceedure of buying whiskey. He would kill a deer, take it 
into town, sell it for a dollar, and buy the jug. 


“T had one friend who worked at an early day bakery. There 
was no machinery in those days, and he would take off his shoes 
and sox, roll up his britches legs, and knead the dough with his 
feet. Most people didn’t seem to thinks much about such things 
in those days. When the boys at the bakery were in a playful 
mood, they would make a ball out of dough, and play catch. 
When they got through with it, it went in the oven, and came 
out as light bread. 

“B. S. Boysen, who had an early deay meat market, used a two 
wheeled, chariot type vehicle for deliveries. As Mr. Boysen had 
a good business, several men were hired to drive these chariots. 
Now and then the drivers would treat onlookers to an im- 
promptu chariot race around The Square, and on Christmas Eve, 
The Square was usually livened by other forms of sport, such as 
Roman Candle fights between participants who had livened up 
inside the Tennessee and the OO Saloons. 

“I would like to mention what I consider to have been an 
unusual will. It was the will of Mary Clements, and it stated 
simply: ‘Jim, it’s all yours.’ 

“Lake Brownwood, which was finally built, was the outgrowth 
of an idea conceived forty years before its completion. Brooke 
Smith, J. R. Looney, and others wanted an adequate water 
supply for city use, and irrigation purposes, in the early nineties. 
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The plan called for a dam across Pecan Bayou, at a spot above 
the place where the Jim Ned emptied into the river. The plan 
fell through, and The Narrows was selected when the dam was 
finally built. It was the best thing that ever happened to Brown- 
wood, and the worst thing that ever happened to us. Our best 
soil is under the waters of Lake Brownwood, and we came out 
losers in the price we got for our land. 


CHAPTER 4 
Tragedy and Comedy 


Pat Anderson, who lives near Brownwood, is the youngest 
son of the late Mr. and Mrs. William C. Anderson. 

“My father,” said Mr. Anderson, “came to Brown County in 
1863, from the state of Missouri. He was a member of the Salt 
Creek Community at the time of his death, which occurred in 
1927. By the time he died, he had become a legendary figure, 
partly because of his own personality, and partly because of a 
series of interviews with a local newspaperman named Henry 
C. Fuller, who wrote a story about “Uncle Bill’, as my father 
was known, serving with Quantrill’s Raiders during the early 
days of the Civil War. This information, plus some talk to the 
effect that Dad had known the James Boys, and the Youngers, 
created quite a bit of interest. Just what did happen back in 
Missouri is unknown to me. Dad talked very little about those 
days to any of the family. Apparently, most of what he said was 
said to Mr. Fuller. If he was mixed up in guerrilla warfare back 
in Missouri, I am sure that he saw enough of it first hand to be 
satisfied for a lifetime, as he led a peaceful life in this part of 
the world at a time when it was easier the other way around. 
I'll give one illustration. 

“TI had an uncle by marriage named Israel Clements, related 
to me because he had married my mother’s sister. Israel 
Clements was a high strung man, and quick tempered, and he 
was a good friend of George Isacks, who had plenty of temper 
himself. 

“George Isacks was a knife man. He always carried a Bowie, 
and he always kept it sharp. Once, when my mother asked why 
he placed so much faith in a knife, he replied that guns often 
snapped, but that knives were always dependable. 

“One night, Indians raided the place, and carried off several 
horses. Clements heard them as they were leaving the yard, 
and gave the alarm. All male adults, with the exception of Isacks, 


gave chase. Most of the horses were recovered. Clements let it 
be known that he felt all the horses could have been recovered 
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if Isacks had joined in the hunt. Isacks replied that he had stayed 
behind to guard Mrs. Clements, and the children, in case the 
Indians returned while the others were gone. I am sure that he 
was telling the truth, as he had a reputation for bravery with all 
who knew him. I am sure, too, that he felt that Clements’ 
criticism was unjustified. 

“You know, it has been said that no two people ever tell a 
story alike. I have heard a lot of versions of the Isacks-Clements 
trouble, but the version I have is the one I got from my mother. 
I accept it as accurate, because she got the story from my aunt, 
who was an eye witness. 

“Neither Clements, nor Isacks, could, as the saying goes, ‘get 
what had happened out of their craws’. Both seemed to make an 
effort to get along with one another, but the attempt was, 
obviously, as distasteful to one as it was to the other. The 
trouble finally came to a head one morning at the breakfast 
table. 

“The Clements home was on the road from Comanche to 
Camp Colorado. Clements and Dad were planning on starting 
on a trip that day, with the intention, among other things, of 
buying supplies. Isacks, maybe with the thought of making 
conversation, suggested that Clements buy the supplies at Camp 
Colorado. “They're cheaper there,’ said Isacks. 

“Clements had evidently controlled his aversion for Isacks 
as long as possible. At any rate, he made a very unwise reply. 


““That’s a damn lie,’ he said. 


“Isacks jumped to his feet, quick as a cat, grabbing Clements 
by the collar with one hand, and plunging the Bowie knife into 
his chest with the other. One of the girls jumped at Isacks, 
catching hold of the thumb of the hand which held the knife. 
Mrs. Clements also grappled with Isacks in an attempt to save 
her husband, and, with this help, Clements, though already 
weakened from loss of blood, managed to take the knife away 
from Isacks and give him a death blow. Both men slumped to 
the floor, but Harriett Clements raised Israel Clements’ head, 
and pointed out the corpse of George Isacks, to the satisfaction 
of her dying husband. 

“This tragedy occurred in the fall of 1869, and both of the 
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men were buried in the old Roberts Cemetery, perhaps the 
oldest graveyard still used in Brown County. 


“There were many happenings of a similar nature on the 
frontier, but Dad stayed out of this kind of trouble, mostly be- 
cause he had a cheerful disposition, and was of a fun loving 
type. He was liked by all kinds of people, and though he never 
made an outward profession of faith, he was the friend of, and 
host to, as far as I know, all the ministers in the County. 

“One day, we had as a guest one of my father's preacher 
friends. When we sat down to the meal, Dad pretended that he 
thought we were to proceed without a blessing. The minister was 
not to be outdone. ‘Uncle Bill, was his explanation, ‘I'd like to 
mention that I always say something before I eat.’ “What's that?” 
asked Dad. ‘Oh, I see. Go ahead; say anything you damn please.’ 

“The late Dr. L. P. Allison, who was a brilliant surgeon, and 
a fine diagnostician, was born just a short distance from our 
place. Dr. Allison paid Dad a visit after graduating from medical 
school. It was in the nineties and the world was just becoming 
germ conscious. When dinner time rolled around, Dad got out 
the skillet to cook a bite to eat, as the women folk were all gone 
for the day. The skillet was a bit dusty, but Dad remedied this 
by wiping it out with his pocket handkerchief. “Good Heavens, 
man, dont do that,’ cried Dr. Allison in deepest agony. Dad 
looked at him sweetly, and answered as calm as a morning in 
May: ‘Oh that’s all right, Doctor, don’t worry about that. The 
handkerchief was already dirty, anyway. 

“Dad didn’t smoke, and he didn’t know one card from another, 
but he did like to bet on the horses if he could be at the races. 


In those days we had a lot of races at the fair grounds, especially 
during the fall fair, and Dad and I would take off for the races, 
his pockets bulging with silver dollars. There was no organized 
system of betting, and individuals made their own bets. The 
races were good, because it was a time when the horse counted, 
and not the jockey. The best horse always won the race. For a 
number of years it has been different, with the jockey the 
winner, instead of the horse. 

“I would like to mention the debt Brownwood and Brown 
County owe to the late Brooke Smith. He did everything human- 
ly possible to help develop our part of the world, and he should 
be remembered by our future generations.” 
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CHAPTER 5 
A Dead Man’‘s Arm 


Not long ago, I went in McMinn-Winn to look at Brooks’ arm. 
Charlie Hallum told me the old souvenir is no longer at the 
store. 


“I gave it to my brother, Dr. Roy Hallum, and he gave it to 
The Rangers,” Mr. Hallum told me. “I understand The Rangers 
have it in their museum. 


“The story of the dead man’s arm goes back to the early 
eighties, and to Jason W. James, a Ranger stationed at that 
time in Brownwood. Captain James was a cousin to Jesse James, 
and looked enough like the Missouri outlaw to have been his 
twin brother. 


“One day, a Cisco man rode into town, and reported that 
someone had stolen his wagon. James had seen a wagon of that 
description the afternoon before at a camp near The Bayou. In 
company with Captain Scott, Constable Allcorn, and Deputy 
Jesse Perry, James set out to find the wagon. 


“Scott and Perry rode out the Cisco road, and James and 
Allcorn headed toward Comanche. The wagon was where James 
had seen it the day before, and two men and a woman were 
breaking camp. James unsheathed his Winchester, asked who 
owned the wagon, and told the man who answered that he had 
a warrant for his arrest. The man said ‘All right, and asked if 
he could get his coat, which was under the wagon seat. James 
told him it would be satisfactory with him, and the man turned 
toward the wagon, stepped on the doubletree, and reached 
under the seat. James swung his Winchester hip high. 


“The man straightened up, and wheeled, sixshooters in his 
hands. He held the two guns at eye level, firing rapidly. Some 
of the bullets grazed James, and one went through his chest. 
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James was firing from his hip at his assailant, who crumpled 
up, and fell face forward. 


“At the same time that the man started firing, the woman 
jumped on Allcorn, attacking him with a shovel. The second 
man stood by as a spectator. 


“Scott and Perry, not far away, heard the shots, and rode 
quickly to the camp. Scott wanted to finish the man who had 
shot his friend, but James talked him into taking the man to 
town, and calling a doctor. My Uncle, Dr. Ed Hallum, ampu- 
tated Brooks’ arm (the man had, by that time, identified him- 
self), and ‘Uncle Joe’ Weakley, who was a tinsmith, made a 
metal container, which was filled with straight grain alcohol at 
one of the saloons. They put the arm in the container, sealed it, 
and set it to one side in the back of the drugstore. Over fifty 
years later the metal container, corroded with the years, began to 
leak, so we opened it up and took a look at the arm. The arm 
was in a perfect state of preservation. It was dehydrated, and 
was hard as a rock. The red hairs still stood out, red as the day 
that Brooks was shot. 


“Brooks died the night of the shooting, but James pulled 
through, though he was on the sick, or convalescent list for at 
least three months. He lived for many a year; in fact, until the 
twenties, or thirties. 


“There was a lot of trouble in the old days, especially in the 
seventies, and the eighties. There was the Three County Feud, 
of which we hear so much. It was actually a part of trouble 
which was statewide. There was a horse stealing ring which 
operated from Corpus Christi into the Indian Territory. The 
times were lawless, and people took the law in their own hands, 
each side making reprisals. Assassinations were common, and 
jail deliveries were frequent. If a man got in jail, it was a pretty 
sure thing that his friends would get him out. Four or five men 
would usually get the drop on a lone jailer, and free the prisoner. 
it the jailer let the prisoner go, the jailer lived; if he put up a 
fight, they killed him, and freed the prisoner anyway. It became 
common sense to hand the prisoner over to his visiting friends. 


“There was some fellow who was in jail—I don’t even know 
his name—but three or four of his friends, faces covered, held 
up the jailer, and rode away with the accused. They headed 
out Belle Plain, shooting as they rode, warning everybody to get 
out of the way. A man, sitting on his porch, fell out of his chair, 
rolled over, and grabbed up a rifle which was leaning in the 
doorway, and shot one of the men off his horse. The others kept 
going until they reached safety. Officers unmasked the dead 
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man, and showed him around town, but nobody admitted know- 
ing him, and, to this day, he lies in an unmarked grave. 


“At the time Brooks was killed, my father was working for 
Hodges & McCord, a big store on The Square. They carried 
drugs, and everything else, from pins to threshing machines. 
Along about the time of the fracas, business was rough. Lots 
of the people had invested in sheep, and all of them had lost 
heavily. The worms hit the sheep, and they died like flies. They 
were behind at the store with Dad's salary, and he made the 
firm a proposition; he told them that he would like to collect 
some past due accounts, and apply them on what the company 
owed him. This was agreeable, and he collected up enough to 
get what was coming to him, then went into the drug business 
with Mr. Langtry as a partner. That partnership lasted for thirty 
one years, and then became Hallum Drug Company. 


“When the store went in this location, there wasn’t much of 
anything but mesquite flats, and vacant lots, between here and 
Center Avenue. The old hotel, which stood across the street, 
and which has just recently been torn down, was one of the 
first buildings in this neighborhood. Billy Shincutt, who owned 
the first commercial laundry in Brownwood, got in the hotel 
business in a big way. The old hotel was, at one time, the best 
hotel in Brownwood, and it was such a financial success that 
Shincutt decided he needed more room, so he built another 
hotel, and broke himself. The old hotel was known as The 
Crown, and the new hotel was known by the same name, and 
was his main hotel after it was built. This latter hotel was later 
called the Graham, and the old Crown had a series of names, 
being known, in its declining years, as the Baker, after the street 
the lobby faced. 

“By modern standards, the old Crown wasn’t too much to 
brag about, but for the Brownwood of 1894, it was a fine hotel, 
and it was the best establishment of its kind for miles around. 
It was a big place, running a half-block on East Baker, and a 
half-block on Brown, and on through to what is now North Fisk, 
taking in the old stone front on that street. The lobby was on 
the corner of East Baker and Brown, and the saloon was next 
to the lobby, with entrances from the lobby, the street, and the 
courtyard at the back. The rooms were all upstairs, and the 
dining room was in the building which faced North Fisk. 
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“There was quite a large courtyard, well shielded from view 
because of the narrow, angled entranceway, and many cock 
fights were held in this space. There was also an outside stair- 
way, as a means of entrance to the hotel from this part of the 
grounds, and there was probably some traffic up these stairs 
which wasn’t welcome through the lobby. 


“As time went by, and the depression came on, the old hotel 
became a low priced place for people to spend the night. Its 
reputation was, as it had been, satisfactory, but, with the advent 
of World War II, it speedily acquired a name that will not be 
forgotten for many years. 


“There is one amusing incident related by my father which 
deals with a city employee of the early days. As City Treasurer 
Dad heard the woes of various citizens of the town. This man 
had been informed that a Council member planned to attempt 
to replace him with a personal friend. 


“Tl tell you what you do, John,’ said Dad. “The Council meets 
tomorrow night. You be there, and when you get a chance to talk, 
you tell them that you have a large family, and that you are 
having a hard time getting by on the salary they pay. Tell them 
that you feel like you must have a raise. The man took Dad’s 
advice, and not only kept his job without opposition, but also 
got a $5.00 raise in pay.” 


Porter McMinn, who is the senior member of McMinn-Winn, 
also has interesting stories of the old days. 


“My father,” said Mr. McMinn, “was John McMinn. Dad and 
Uncle Ed came here from Missouri in 1871, and went into bus- 
iness on The Square. Dad had been in the Confederate Army, 
aud two of his brothers had been in the Federal. To avoid the 
chance of fratricide, Dad joined west of the Mississippi, and his 
brothers joined a Union contingent which fought east of the 
river. After the war, much bitterness prevailed in Dad’s home 
state, and there were several attempts made on his life. Dad 
came to Texas beause of this unpleasantness. He was in business 
here for many years. While he was serving as Mayor, Brownwood 
put in its first sewage system, and bought its first fire wagon. 
Brownwood was a small town when these first improvements 
were made, with a population of fifteen hundred to two thou- 
sand people.” 


— — a 
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CHAPTER 6 
Blanket Country 


William McQueen, formerly of Blanket, and now the owner 
of a furniture store in Salinas, California, is another man with a 
store of memories. 


“The Blanket Country was an untamed region in the early 
days,” said Mr. McQueen, “and wild game, and furbearing an- 
imals were plentiful. The hunters and trappers had the Blanket 
Creek Country before the settlers came. Among the trappers was 
a Frenchman named Captain Blanquet. He had a camp on The 
Creek, near the place where the Howten homestead was later 
located. The settlers named the stream, and the town, for the 
Frenchman but Anglicized the spelling. 


“My parents settled near Blanket in 1873, coming to Brown 
County from Kentucky. There were very few settlers at the time, 
and most of them were scattered along The Creek, which was 
the source of water for both humans and livestock. There was 
plenty of water during the rainy season, but all the shallow holes 
dried up in the summer, leaving a few deep holes from which 
the families hauled their drinking water. At various times, water 
became so scarce that people would fight for the privilege of 
filling their barrels. 

“The driest years were during the eighties. For a solid twenty- 
four months, not a drop of rain fell in The Blanket Country. 
Cattle and horses died in great numbers, from thirst and star- 
vation, though some were kept alive by the leaves of felled live- 
oak trees, and a minimum amount of water. Others were driven 
to South Texas, and pastured until the drouth was over. The 
grass died during the drouth, and it was two or three years in 
coming back. There was very little stock water nearer than Pecan 
Bayou. Blanket Creek was dry, but a little water bubbled up 
in some holes dug in the creekbed near the Goldthwaite Road 
crossing. No crops were raised, and grain was freighted from 
Hillsboro, and Waco. The cattle market dropped off, and cows 
sold for as low as $2.00 a head, but buyers were rare. Dead cattle 
were skinned, and hides sold for $1.00 to $1.50. All over the 
west, cattle died by the thousands. 

“Before this, there were about fifteen families in the Blanket 
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Creek region, among them the Bunch Simpsons, the Pink Ander- 


sons, the Whiteheads, the Eoffs, the McQueens, the Howtens, 
and the Bradleys. Miles to the west, in the country beyond San 
Angelo, the land was thick with buffalo, and many of our peo- 
ple went west to hunt the bison. These animals were valuable 
for their meat and hides. The meat was dried over a fire until 
it was black with smoke, and hard as wood, then hung up until 
needed, while the hides and bones were hauled to Fort Worth in 
ox drawn wagons. The hides sold for $1.00 apiece, and the settlers 
inert spent the money in Fort Worth for groceries and dry 
goods. 

“Some of the settlers planted wheat, which was threshed by 
hand, then freighted to San Saba, where it was ground at the 
water-powered mill. The settlers would hand-sift the flour to 
remove the bran flakes. The flour made a good bread, which 
was usually baked in a skillet on the fireplace hearth. Matches 
were scarce, and a fire was kept burning out of doors in a log, or 
stump. Sometimes your fire would go out, and you would have 
to borrow some fire from your nearest neighbor, or shoot your 
shotgun into some dry grass and kindling to start your fire over 
again. 

“There were no doctors in Blanket, and people gathered herbs, 
roots, and bark, from which they made their own medicine. 
Bullet molds, similar to pliers, were used for dental extractions. 
Many a sick baby was brought back to health with tea made 
from sheep pills, and obstetrical cases were handled by an old, 
experienced midwife, whose fee was $5.00 in cash, corn, meat, 
or hides. Money was scarce, and men worked from sunup to 
sundown for fifty cents a day. Many men hauled wood to Brown- 
wood, or Comanche, where a big load brought from 75c 
to $1.00, though at times it could not be sold at any price, 
or traded for other commodities, such as a peck of corn meal, or 
a slab of bacon, and, in a case of that kind, it was often dumped 
at the edge of town, as a man usually preferred to lighten his 
load before starting home. 

“Death eventually came to visit our settlers of the Blanket 
Country. There was no cemetery, and the nearest church was 
twenty miles away. The first to die were buried near their homes, 
in black calico-covered coffins made by the local carpenter. 


“The Comanches, who had recruited some renegade whites, 
were raiding Central Texas. One San Saba County family was 
massacred, and a large force of settlers chased the killers all the 
way to Red River, giving up the pursuit after the redskins escaped 
into Indian Territory. 

“Our family was acquainted with a well known Indian fighter, 
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a young man named Captain Slim Jones. Captain Jones’ entire 
family had been murdered by the Comanches, and he, in turn, 
had hunted and killed many Indians. He gave my mother an 
ornament which he had taken from a dead Indian. It was made 
from the middle finger bone of a woman, and had some rather 
ornate bead work on each end. 


“Perhaps the best money crop we had in those days was the 
pecan crop we gathered each year along The Creek. There were 
many pounds of pecans, and they brought four cents a pound. 
We marketed a good amount, but always stored plenty for our 
own use, and winter evenings were made pleasant by the pecan 
candy which we enjoyed by the open fire. 

“About 1890, The Frisco built through from Fort Worth to 
Brownwood. Many Blanket people, still hard pressed by the 
recent drouth, found work during its construction. It was an 
important factor in developing the Blanket Country, as it pro- 
vided a direct rail route into and out of Fort Worth, benefitting 
the rancher, the farmer, the merchant, and all the others.” 


CHAPTER 7 
As They Told It 


James Thomas Grady, better known as Dick Grady, came to 
Brown County in 1874. 


“I was born in Adair County, Kentucky, March 12, 1861,” said 
Mr. Grady, “and came to Brownwood by way of Grayson County, 
where my parents stayed two years. They made this twenty-four 
month stopover in North Texas because of the Indian raids then 
prevalent in Brown County, continuing their journey to Central 
Texas after travel became reasonably safe. Al Cheatham, a 
former neighbor in The Bluegrass State, sold them on moving 
to Brown County. His letters back home had that glowing 
quality about them that caused folks to go to Texas. 
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“There were about 100 people in Brownwood, and about 200 


in The County, when we arrived. The town of Brownwood was 
built around The Square, and towards The Slough. John and Ed 
McMinn were here, operating a general mercantile establish- 
ment. Major John Y. Rankin, who had fought for The Confed- 
eracy, and who spent many years developing Brownwood, had 
just built five log houses, under one roof, which were rented as 
apartments, and were known as Rankin Row. There weren't over 
ten or twelve residences around The Square, and probably fewer 
places of business. At least half of the businesses were saloons, 
and they got most of the money. Bar whiskey was fifteen cents 
a drink. I managed to find what I considered a better way to 
spend my money. 

“Brownwood had a slow but steady growth for the next eleven 
years. In 1876, Brooke Smith moved to Brownwood, and went 
into business with Otto Steffens. Mr. Smith opened a bank in 
their general store. The nearest bank west was at El Paso, which 
indicates that the country between here and there was thinly 
settled. 

“In 1877, Brownwood was connected with the outside world 
by stagecoach when the Chidester Stage Line, one of the oldest 
in the world, began operation from Fort Worth to Yuma. This 
stage was often harassed on its western route by the Indians, 
especially in Apache Country. 

“The last Brown County Indian fight took place in 1874. Jack 
McWhorter, and some more Texas Rangers, jumped a party of 
redskins in the cedar brakes on Santa Anna Mountain, and 
finally caught up with them on Henry Counts’ Clear Creek 
place, six miles west of Brownwood. They killed two of the 
Indians. One was a big Indian, young in years, and the other 
was small, and about seventy-five years old. They left the little 
one where he fell, and Jack Grady’s and Al Cheatham’s hogs 
took care of him; the other one was brought into town, and left 
at a blacksmith shop, where a doctor dissected the cadaver. This 
doctor planned to make a skeleton out of the Indian, but finally 
gave up, and stuck him in a tree on the edge of town. The corpse 
mellowed, and fell from this perch, and hogs got him, too. 

“Some Brownwood citizen used to own a quirt made from an 
Indian’s hide, and this quirt may have been made from one of 
these Indians. 

“The fight in which the Indians were killed took place about 
dark. The Rangers, with some of the local men, set out after 
them the next day. They trailed the Indians to Fort Sill, as the 
red men returned to the reservation from which they had 
escaped a short time before. Some of the local people were bitter 
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that the government hadn't kept closer watch over its wards. 

“Brown County was mostly ranching country in 1874. There 
was a small oat crop that year, but no wheat, and it was twenty 
years before there was a cotton crop of any consequence. The 
settlers made their first mistake when they plowed the land, but 
plow it they did, and by 1877, Tom Lovelace had a flour mill 
on the lot behind the present jail. There was still no great 
amount of agriculture, but it had had its beginning, and though 
the Lovelace mill burned a few years after it was located here, 
another took its place by 1884 when The Brown County Roller 
Mill, built at a cost of $40,000, began operation. This corporation 
was owned by Brooke Smith, J. C. Weakley, Will H. Mayes, J. J. 
Ramey, F. R. Smith, Tom Lovelace, and others. It was a modern 
mill, operated with the best machinery of its day. 


“In 1885, the Santa Fe laid its tracks into Brownwood, and 
Major Rankin, still our leading real estate man, began to see the 
development he had planned since 1869 materialize, as increased 
activity followed the railroad into The County.” 

Mitchell McDonald Cox, better known as Bud Cox, a man 
who has done much to further the interest in registered Here- 
fords, also has much information about Brown County. 


“I was born on June 14, 1865,” said Mr. Cox. “I never saw my 
father, as he was killed before I was born. He died at Dove 
Creek. He was thirty-two at the time. I have never had his reck- 
less disposition. That is why I have lived eighty-nine years. 


“My maternal grandfather was David Baugh, who came to 
Brown County in 1857. After my father was killed by the Kick- 
apoos, mother went to live with my grandparents, and I was 
born there, in the old Baugh home, which was on Pecan Bayou. 
It was an old rambling house built from three log cabins. 

“The old settlers had a rough life. The Indians were always 
raiding for horses, and the settlers, whether they lived on high 
ground, or low, were always plagued with chills and fever. The 
work was hard, and I was a hard worker. I have never had a 
vacation, and I don’t want a vacation. 

“Many of the older people that I knew were lacking in vision. 
Some thought the country would never settle up, and that we 
would always have open range. Others thought the railroads 
would ruin the country. 
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“My mother married S. P. McInnis in 1869. They were the 
parents of seven children. The youngest son, John McInnis, was 
later to become my partner in Cox & McInnis Ranch. 

“I got my start with registered Herefords in 1896. There were 
only six small registered herds of Herefords in Texas at the time. 
I started with ten heifers, and a bull, purchased from B. C. 
Rhome. Six of these heifers had been sired by Polsom 49230. 
Polsom had been bred by W. S. Van Natta, of Fowler, Indiana. 


“My first heifers were mated to Earl of Shadeland 75th, an 
animal I later acquired. There are no more bulls like him. Many 
Englishmen of that day, Hereford fanciers all, told me that there 
was not a better bull in England. Of all the animals I ever 
owned, he is the greenest in my memory. I remember the fine 
calves he sired, and I remember the hours I spent nursing him 
back to health from tick fever, after my stepfather, convinced 
that he could not live from this dread disease, led him into the 
brush to die. 

“When I started raising registered Herefords, Texas tick fever 
was a real menace. Most of the first shipment of Herefords from 
the Northern States died. I began to figure out a way to protect 
Northern purchases, and started inoculating them with 1 cc of 
blood from one of the native animals which was host to the fever 
tick. The inoculated animal always developed a light case of the 
disease. After the symptoms were past, I always took a few adult 
female ticks from the recovered Hereford, wrapped the ticks in 
a towel, and put them in a warm place. Following incubation, I 
placed the newly hatched ticks in the straw where the cattle I 
wished to protect bedded down, and by this method, built up a 
satisfactory immunity against the Texas tick, which had preven- 
ted the herd improvements I desired. 

“In 1949, I sold my interest in the ranch to my nephews, 
Wyman, Abney, Claude, and Lehn, who are the sons of my 
brother, John McInnis. They have done a fine job in carrying on 
the program initiated over a half-century ago. 


“A lot has happened during my lifetime. The County was full 
of game when I was a boy, and, in the Spring, any man could 
go to Salt Mountain, and have a barrel of bear oil in half a day. 
The Indians were still raiding Brown County, and by the time 
I was grown, we were in the grip of what some people call the 
greatest drouth in the history of the west. The Indian raids, and 
The Great Drouth, bring to mind the self sufficiency of my step- 
father, who always refused to put in to the government for the 
horses the Indians had stolen. He reasoned that he was supposed 
to take care of his stock, and that if he couldn’t take care of them, 
he sure wasn’t going to expect the government to send him a 
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check in payment for what he couldn’t do. By this same method 
of reasoning, S. P. McInnis, during The Drouth, refused to take 
the oath for government rations. We had a hard time of it, but 
we didn’t starve, and we made it on our own. 

“There were no hospitals when I was a boy, and people always 
died in the country. That’s where I want to die, too, when my 
time comes, but until that time comes I want to go on enjoying 
living, for the simple fact is that it’s a pleasure to be around.” 

Alta Mullins, a student at North Texas State College, is the 
historian for the Mullins family. 

“Charles Mullins was the founder of our branch of the family,” 
said Miss Mullins. “He was born August 5, 1790, and his birth- 
place was fifteen miles from Mount Vernon. Our family history 
tells us that he was one of the children selected to strow flowers 
in the path of General Washington at a parade held a short time 
before Washington's death. Our history also recounts that The 
General offered to shake hands with the nine year old lad, and 
that young Charles, through sheer timidity, refused. We do not 
know if the story is true, or legendary, but I am inclined to 
accept it as fact. 7 

“We do know that Charles Mullins attended Yale, and that 
he graduated from that institution. We know, too, that he served 
in the War of 1812, as his father before him served in the 
American Revolution, and we know that he, like his father, was 
wounded in battle. We know that he married Amy Haven, who 
had been born in England, and that he moved from Virginia, to 
Kentucky, before he came to Texas. He brought his family to 
Texas in 1836, which made them Texians, and he fought at San 
Jacinto. 

“He established Mullins Ranch near the present town of 
Mullin in 1857, moving to what is now Thrifty in 58. He lived to 
be ninety years old, and he imparted his wisdom, and his educa- 
tion, to those who followed him. 

“Charles and Amy Mullins were the parents of seven children. 
They were Isaac, who married Susan Slack; Polly, who died 
without descendants; Bill, who married Eliza Alexander; Jane, 
who married Riley Cross; Nancy, who died without descendants; 
Peggy, who died without descendants; and John C., who married 
Susan Allen. I am descended from Charles Mullins through the 
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line of John C. and Susan Mullins, who were my great grand- 
parents. 

“By 1880, Thrifty had become a town with a population of 
eighty to one hundred people, though it was more important 
than its census indicates, as it had a big trade territory served 
by its general store, its flour mill, its blacksmith shop, its hotel 
and eating house, and its saloon. The general store, run 
by Allen & Mullins, was the hub of the town. This partner- 
ship was composed of Dr. G. W. Allen, and John C. Mullins. The 
owners, with the help of five assistants, were kept busy serving 
the public, though Dr. Allen was absent from the store much of 
the time, as he was on call as a physician. 

“Thrifty reached its zenith during the eighties, and began to 
decline during the same decade. About 1885, the citizens voted 
out the saloon, which was run by Gallman & Jester, and the 
flour mill, which was never replaced, burned about the same 
time. The Great Drouth followed, and John C. Mullins lost his 
tortune. He had become a wealthy man, but he put out too much 
merchandise on credit to people who could not pay, and he also 
suffered financially when cattle prices tumbled. 

“Riley Cross, who married Jane Mullins, was a brother to F. 
M. Cross, who wrote an interesting book, Early Days In Central 
Texas. This book, which was first published about 1910, ran 
through several editions, and is now a collector's item.” 

Earl Looney was born near Clio. His parents were Mr. and 
Mrs. J. R. Looney, Tennesseans who came to Texas in the early 
seventies. 

“Owens sapped Clio when the railroad came through,” said 
Mr. Looney, “and my father began to commute to Brownwood, 
where he had taken a job with the Farmer’s Alliance Milling 
Company, which was located where the jail now stands. At the 
end of the year, my father sold our place in the country, and 
bought one in Brownwood, moving the family in to town. We 
moved a short time after the battle between The Rangers, and 
the wirecutters. Our place near Clio was about two miles from 
where the fight occurred, and I heard the shots when the cutters 
were killed. 

“My father got into the grocery business in 1888, and the 
mercantile business a short time later. We followed that trade 
for many years. I read an article not long ago in which a woman 
said that she could remember when eggs sold for five cents a 
dozen. I can remember the time when eggs were three cents a 
dozen, and salt pork three cents a pound. In those days 
Arbuckle’s Coffee sold for twelve cents a pound. Snowdrift 
Flour, the best grade at the local mill, sold for $1.25 a hundred, 
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and cord wood, which was a medium of exchange, sold for $1.25 
a cord. If one thing went up, other things did, too, so prices 
more or less balanced themselves. 

“The two Allgood boys, who lived east of Clio, were big fac- 
tors in the fuel business, and it was something to see their 
wagons and trailers, loaded with wood cut from the postoak 


section along Salt Creek, pull into town. Each wagon and trailer 
together held about four cords of wood, and was drawn by four 
yoke of oxen, or an average of one cord of wood to each yoke. 
These two rigs would reach from The Square to the Old Slough 
Bridge, and were an unusual sight. 

“I heard the first Santa Fe train as it whistled its way into 
town. The Fort Worth & Rio Grande, as that branch of The 
Frisco was known, came a few years later. Brownwood began to 
grow, and by 1896, we had both telephones and electric lights. 
I remember that our home telephone number was 52. 

“I spent a year at Trinity University, then located at Waxa- 
hachie, and in 1898, went to Draughon’s Business College, Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. Will Bell was one of my room mates. A Western 
Union boy knocked on the door one day, and handed me a tele- 
gram. It was addressed to W. A. Bell, and I handed it to Will. 
He opened it, and turned pale. His father, Charlie Bell, like 
many another Texas sheriff, had been killed in line of duty. After 
the funeral, the people of Brownwood prevailed on Will to fill 
out his father’s unexpired term. 

“I don't remember who owned the first Brown County auto- 
mobile—it was probably Ed Hall, or Guy Hutcherson. Before 
long, Ed had an agency, and there were a few automobiles in 
The County. Will McCulley, the main stockholder in Gun Club 
Park, which was on the Southwest bank of The Bayou, at the old 
Comanche road bridge, began to promote auto races, along with 
his harness races, horse races, and skeet shoots. The Park had a 
half-mile track, and Skeet Hall usually won the auto races, as 
he was a reckless man behind the wheel of a racing car. The 
races continued until an overflow washed away the stands. 

“Touring, as we called automobiling in the infancy of the 
industry, was rough and dusty. The roads were still the old 
wagon roads which had followed the streams. They were rough, 
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and filled with sandbeds, and stumps. It was easy to get hung 
on a high center, and almost impossible to go anywhere in wet 
weather. 

“The firm of J. R. Looney celebrated its 40th Anniversary in 
1928. One of the pioneer relics with which we dressed our 
window was a quirt made from an Indian’s hide. It seemed a 
far cry back to the old days of the Opera House and East Lynne; 
of Mollie Bailey’s Circus, and ox drawn wagons; of the shots 
that killed the wirecutters, and of the time we prayed for rain at 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church in Blanket. On that 
occasion, a flash flood put Elm Creek out of banks, and delayed 
our return trip home by several hours. It was dry in those days, 
too, but my father was not one bit surprised by the sudden 
downpour, for when he had prayed, he had prayed with faith.” 

Dr. Mollie Wright Armstrong has spent sixty years of her life 
working for the development of Brownwood. I had planned to 
write her description of the Brownwood of the nineties, but, 
when I contacted her, this remarkable woman was so immersed 
in campaign work for Governor Shivers that I took the book she 
handed me, and, as she requested, let it tell the story for her. 
For this reason, information from Arthur May Directory Co's 
Home-Secker’s Guide To Brownwood, published in 1895, plus 
some incidents taken from the pages of The Pecan Valley News, 
fill in the last five years of the Nineteenth Century. 

The railroads, instrumental in the development of Central and 
Western Texas, were bringing a great change in Brown County, 
and Brownwood, in particular, was beginning to grow, having a 
population, by 1895, of 4,500 people. It was becoming an impor- 
tant wholesale center, especially for groceries and hardware. An 
enterprising group of merchants were developing a good trade 
territory, aud agricuiture was beginning to grow in importance. 
Along The Bayou, F. A. Swinden, a local partner-manager in the 
Cameron lumber yards, was in the midst of a project which 
excited the imagination of people for miles around as he, and his 
employees, oversaw and tended the eleven thousand pecan trees 
he had set out in 1888. This orchard was planted on four hun- 
dred acres of irrigated land, and crops, usually potatoes, were 
planted between the rows of trees, which were spaced forty 
feet apart. During the busy season of the year, Swinden usually 
had seventy-five men on his payroll. A Fort Worth newspaper- 
man, named Capps, eventually acquired this property, which is 
now owned by H. G. Lucas. 

John Y. Rankin, Sr., who established his office in 1869, had 
land ranging in price from three to fifteen dollars per acre, Two 


hundred thousand acres of this land was valley land, “susceptible 
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to irrigation.” You could buy buggies, carriages, or wagons from 
E. J. Broad, Looney Mercantile, Weakley & Watson, and Hurl- 
but Hardware Co., or you could rent a mountain buggy and 
team, or just a buggy and horse, depending on what you wanted, 
from Wash Hall or J. B. McGaughy. Selvidge had the Troy 
Steam Laundry, and there was the Brownwood Steam Laundry, 
or if you wanted your shirts done by hand, there were two places 
you could trade, one of them owned by Wah Lee, a Chinaman. 
Dr. J. W. Mac Farland would fill, or pull, your teeth, and by 
1896, Dr. W. B. Anderson was back from Chicago, to specialize 
in eye, ear, nose, and throat. There were eleven dry goods stores, 
four banks, a soft drink bottling works, and an ice factory. Hair- 
cuts, and baths, were twenty-five cents each and a shave was a 
dime. There were seven blacksmith shops, one of them negro- 
owned, and there were three stores where you could buy books 
to read. There were the Star, and the O. K. Wagon Yards. There 
was just about anything that money could buy, and merchant 
after merchant insisted: “See Me B4 Buying.” 

The Pecan Valley News was edited by J. C. Roseborough, and 
was listed as being the official organ of Brown County, the City 
of Brownwood, and Stonewall Camp, United Confederate Vet- 
erans. The paper contained much news of Chapel Hill, as well 
as other County neighborhoods. Most of the news was con- 
densed into short paragraphs of a personal nature. The political 
news stressed Republican corruption, and Democratic angel- 
icism. There were many notices of strayed stock, especially 
horses, and there were sewing machines for sale, and pianos and 
organs for sale, or rent. B. Ehman, The Merchant Tailor, who 
had catered to the whims of the citizens “of Paris, London, and 
Boston,” was located on the East Side of Hurlbut Hardware 
Company, and would make you a $25.00 suit for $18.00. People 
were travelling quite a bit, going to the Older States by train. 
$63.85 would buy a round trip to San Francisco, and $13.80 was 
the fare to Galveston and back. B. S. Boysen had Pure Home 
Made Leaf Lard for ten cents a pound, and The News cautioned 
that people were living too fast, and spending their money be- 
fore it was made. George Walters, who had been looking The 
State over, thought Brownwood the best all-round town in 
Texas. Brooke Smith was Mayor; W. J. Evans, Recorder; R. B. 
Rogers, Assessor; Pat Ford, Marshall; James Butler, Secretary; 
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Walter Early, City Attorney; Charles Rogan, County Judge; 
Stuart Scott, Clerk; B. G. Sweet, Treasurer; Charles Bell, Sheriff; 
William McIntosh, Tax Collector; George Plummer, County 
Assessor; W. A. Farmer, District Clerk; John Meade, Surveyor; 
and Dr. M. W. Bynum, County Physician. 


There were seventeen lawyers, and there were seven hotels. 
Two of the hotels charged $2.00 a day for room, and meals, and 
the others charged $1.00 for the same accomodations. L. Bair 
made harness and saddles, from a business he had established in 
1877. Armstrong, Clark, and Ragsdale & Ford were jewelers. 
P. M. Seitz ran a bakery, and Ramey, Smith & Co. was prominent 
in wearing apparel, with W. D. R. McConnell, Coggin, Gilliam 
& Co., C. L. Steffens, J. S. Lowry, and others also listed as dry 
goods stores. 


Brownwood still had its saloons, as well as a part of town set 
aside for an old profession which was advertised in neither The 
Guide, nor The News, but the town was best known for its 
churches, and its schools, which included two recently built 
colleges erected by the forward looking citizens of the city. 


Brownwood’s open saloons were closed about 1903. Tom 
Eckert, as well as Bob Claiborne, had been killed in the town’s 
drinking places, and Charles Bell, a popular sheriff, and an out- 
standing man, had lost his life in an attempt to arrest a man on 
a drunk and disorderly charge. These killings helped shape 
public opinion, and brought the saloons additional disfavor, 
though their doors were hardly closed before drinking clubs, 
known as Blind Tigers, sprang up along East Broadway, a street 
which E. E. Kirkpatrick, then a local newspaperman, renamed 
Battle Row. This part of town developed a tough reputation 
before The Tigers were closed. 


Charles Bell was serving his third term as sheriff at the time 
he was killed. J. H. Childs, County Clerk, has a record of all 
elected sheriffs who have served since 1884. The list names 
W. N. Adams, N. A. Perry, W. Y. Pearce, Charles Bell, G. W. 
Batton, M. H. Denman, Frank Emison, Hugh N. Davis, R. B. 
Pugh, Bert Hise, Fred White, Jack Hallmark, Earl Stewart, Otis 
Shaw, and Ray Masters. Preceeding court records were de- 
stroyed in a fire of the early eighties, said to have been set by 
cattlemen anxious to destroy indictments, but written accounts 
by Henry Ford, plus memories of citizens, supply at least the 
following: Marion Potter, The County’s first sheriff, elected 
when The County was organized in 1858; Burl Roberts; Frank 
A. Baugh; Sutton Harriss; A. A. McCain; A. C. Williamson; J. 
N. Womack; R. B. Willson, and Billy Butler. Mose Denman 
served longer than any of the others mentioned by Mr. Childs. 
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He was elected for eight terms, and was Brown County’s sheriff 
for sixteen years. The dates of his election were 1900, 1902, 1904, 
1910, 1912, 1928, 1930, and 1982. 

Burl Roberts, Sutton Harriss, and George Batton, in addition 
to Charles Bell, were killed by gunfire. Harriss, while sheriff in 
1861, killed Burl Roberts in one of those quarrels typical of the 
frontier. Harriss had bested Roberts’ brother in a fist fight, and 
Roberts had sent word to Harriss that he was looking for him. 
The late Charlie Harriss, a nephew of the sheriff, told me that 
Harriss tried to talk Roberts out of the fight. Court was in 
session at the time, and Harriss had carried a double-barreled 
shotgun to the courtroom as a defense weapon. When Roberts 
reached for his Colt, Harriss swung the shotgun in line, and 
fired both barrels. They were about ten feet apart at the time, 
and Roberts’ breast was blown away. The shooting took place 
in front of the building then serving as The Courthouse. A short 
time later, one of Roberts’ friends shot Harriss in the back. The 
sheriff lived for several weeks, conscious most of the time, and in 
physical agony. His assassin escaped, and was never caught. 


Charlie Bell was killed by a man named Yarbrough. Yar- 
brough, a peaceable man when sober, was in a hotel room, and 
saw Bell as the sheriff, and his deputy, George Batton, started 
up the stairs. Bell knocked on the door to Yarbrough’s room, 
and told Yarbrough to open the door, adding that he had a 
warrant for Yarbrough’s arrest. Bell was directly in front of 
the door. Yarbrough fired through the panels, and several bullets 
hit the sheriff. Batton broke open the door, and killed Yarbrough, 
whose rifle jammed as he turned it on the deputy. Batton was 
killed in Carlsbad, New Mexico, years later, as he stood in front 
of a dugout door, with a warrant for an outlaw Mexican. The 
Mexican was killed by an officer who accompanied Batton. 

In my conversations with people, while writing this book, I 
have found two Brownwood men mentioned more often than 
any others. Both of these men are dead. I knew one of them 
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well, and he was my friend. His name was Nat Perry. I think 
the other man would have been my friend, too, but I never 
knew him. He died when I was two years old. His name was 
Henry Ford. I have been told that he was a friend to every 
man who would accept his friendship. During the disheartening 
days of The Great Drouth of the eighties, his help saved many 
families from financial ruin, and physical starvation. He was 
probably mourned by more people than any other man in 
Brownwood's history. 

Nat Perry served as a deputy and as sheriff during the eighties. 
He said the coldest killer he ever met was a man he arrested 
at the present site of Riverside Park. The killer had moved into 
Brownwood, and was operating a tent house of disrepute. He 
had killed a customer, and Nat went after him with a warrant 
for his arrest. “I knew he was a deadly man the minute I saw 
him,” said Nat. “I never took my eyes off him. He kept watching 
me, hoping he could get the drop. He would have killed me if 
at all possible. I took him in, but he made bond, stood trial, and 
came clear.” 


Perry served at a time when there was an unusual amount of 
lawlessness. He was in many tight places, and his life was always 
in danger. He killed one man during the many years he served 
the public. He gave the man every opportunity to surrender, 
informing the man that he had a warrant for his arrest. 
The man was inside a log cabin north of Brownwood, and re- 
plied that he would fight it out if Perry tried to enforce the 
warrant. All attempts at reasoning failed. Perry was accom- 
panied by his deputy, Billy Butler, and fired as the man raised 
his rifle to shoot in Butler’s direction. The man had been ac- 
cused of stealing horses and catle. 

On another occasion, Nat went to New Mexico and arrested 
a man wanted in Brownwood. After the train had pulled out 
of the station, and was passing through some desolate country, 
several men entered the car, and seated themselves in strategic 
places near the sheriff and his prisoner. They talked for a few 
seconds, then one of them walked over to the two men, and in- 
formed the prisoner that he “didn’t have to go back to face 
trial if he didn’t want to go.” The man thought for a few mo- 
ments, then said: “I believe [ll go on back, and face the charges. 
This thing could go on, and on, and I’m getting tired of hiding 
out.” His friend replied: “Well, it’s up to you. If you don’t want 
to go back, you don't have to go.” “T’ll go,” said the prisoner, 
“I'm tired of being on the dodge.” 

“The men got off at the next station,” said Nat, “and I’d be 
misrepresenting the facts if I told you that I was sorry to see 
them go.” 
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Another time, Nat arrested an old fellow who seemed about 
to turn into a chronic killer. As he brought his man past The 
Square, the old fellow raised his manacled hands, and shouted 
to the crowd: “You've got a damn good sheriff, boys, and don’t 
forget that. He put the handcuffs on me.” 


Nat Perry was a fine man, and he was consistently good as 
a sheriff. There was one time when he came back without his 
man. He was a good sheriff on that occasion, too. 


A man had grabbed a sack of flour from the sidewalk in 
front of a grocery store, and galloped out of town with the 
merchandise. The man was well known, and the merchant re- 
quested his arrest. Perry reached the man’s house almost as soon 
as the man, but was back at the merchant’s in quick time. 
“This is one arrest I can’t make,” he said. “If you want this man 
arrested, youll have to do it yourself. This fellow has a family 
which is almost starved. The kids were eating the raw flour 
out of the sack when I got to his place.” A crowd had gathered, 
and was listening to his story. They chipped in, and before 
long, a wagon load of groceries was on its way to the man, and 
his family. 

It has been a pleasure to relate these bits of history connected 
with our sheriffs, and other law enforcement officers. These men 
have always been from our own people, locally elected, or 
locally appointed, and they have always been our friends. We 
should acquaint ourselves with the fact that America has One 
Worlders who are anxious to substitute International Police of 
foreign origin for these locally elected, and appointed men. 
These same Internationalists also ask for trial by International 
Tribunal, in some foreign land, for those accused of Genocide, 
and other Internationalist-defined offenses. Some able lawyers 
are of the opinion that America is in great danger of loss of 
Sovereignty to the Internationalists when The United Nations 
Human Rights Charter is revamped in 1955. One thing is 
certain: there is not one single thing of benefit to any American 
citizen which has come out of the U. N. Fortunately, Senator 
Bricker, and others who champion Americanism, tell us that 
the fight for an adequate treaty amendment has just begun. 


The Bricker Amendment, which was presented to stop the 
march toward One World Government, deserves the support of 
every actual American. Senator Bricker’s office has material 
available for those who wish to study this proposal. The Bricker 
Amendment was defeated in the early part of 1954, and the de- 
feat of The George Amendment, an amendment which would 
have been less effective, followed. There has been very little 
discussion of an adequate treaty amendment since that time, 
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but all of us will hear of this in the months ahead as Senator 
Bricker, and others who support our Sovereignty stand in the 
fight against The Trojan Horse Of Internationalism. 


CHAPTER 8 
Cost Book And Order Pads 


The Home-Seeker’s Guide To Brownwood mentions Temple 
Grocery Company as “the largest wholesale grocery in Western 
Texas.” C. Y. Early, who was a member of this organization from 
1899 to 1945, serving his last twenty-one years with The Com- 
pany as Executive Vice-President, and General Manager, is the 
man to tell of the development of this commercial empire which 
was made possible under our American system of free enter- 
prise. 

“I was born in The Pennyroyal District of Kentucky, and grew 
up in the small town of Lamasco,” said Mr. Early, “and the 
words and music of My Old Kentucky Home still thrill and 
delight me. I received my public schooling at Lamasco, later 
attending The Academy, at Kuttawa, Kentucky, and Valparaiso 
College, at Valparaiso, Indiana. I got my real introduction to 
Brown County in 1899 when your uncle, Hugh Smith, invited 
me to go with him to Thrifty. Hugh was working for Ramey, 
Smith & Co, at the time, and was in charge, among other things, 
of some slow accounts. The trip to Thrifty was a success, as we 
returned with the money we had set out to collect. We made the 
trip in a mountain buggy, which was a heavy buggy with a 
tongue pulled by two horses, and after the trip was over, I felt 
I had been all over Texas. We had rented the buggy and team 
from Wash Hall, who ran a livery stable. In the years that fol- 
lowed, I travelled many miles by this same method, as I went 
to work for Temple Grocery Company in November 1899, 
pushing a handtruck in the warehouse. I married Miss Elizabeth 
Ramey in 1902, and in 1904, began my work as a travelling 
salesman, continuing on the road until 1911, entering the Credit 
Department at that time. I became General Buyer in 1915, and 
Vice-President and General Manager in January, 1924. The 
Company had changed its name in 1903 from Temple Grocery 
Company to Walker-Smith Company, and over the years, be- 
came the leading food distributor of the Southwest, with branch- 
es at San Angelo (1898), Brady (1903), Ballinger (1905), 
Abilene (1909), Sweetwater (1910), Galveston (1913), Houston 
(1915), Stamford (1916), Corpus Christi (1918), Dublin 
(1919), Ranger (1919), Lubbock (1924), Plainview (1926), 
Lamesa (1926), Midland (1928), Coleman (1928), Pecos 
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onan Childress (1929), Hobbs, New Mexico (1930), and 
Amarillo (1938). The South Texas branches were eventually 
closed, as The Company decided on a policy of expansion in 
West Texas, and good roads closed some of the other houses, 
as it became possible to work them with much less overhead 
from nearby points after highways were improved. We celebra- 
ted our Fiftieth Anniversary with sixteen houses: Brownwood, 
San Angelo, Brady, Ballinger, Abilene, Sweetwater, Stamford, 
Dublin, Lubbock, Plainview, Lamesa, Midland, Pecos, Childress, 
Hobbs, and Amarillo. We were employing 261 people, 78 of 
them at Brownwood, at that date. 

“When I started in the wholesale grocery business, Temple 
Grocery Company was located downtown, most of it in the 200 
block on Center. The Arcade Building had not been built at that 
time, and this land along Brown Street was then covered with 
a row of negro huts. A hide house was located nearby, on the 
corner now housing the building occupied by the American 
Legion, and the 300 block on Fisk was residential. In 1905, The 
Company bought land, and built at 1411 Center, which was 
considered a long distance from the business district. 

It was a time when the travelling man used the trains all he 
could, and finished his territory with hacks, or buggies, hired 
from livery stables. It was the day of bowl and pitcher hotels, 
of longterm credit, of bulk merchandise, and deals. There were 
tobacco deals, and syrup deals; candy deals, and chewing gum 
deals. If there wasn’t a factory deal to start the week with, we 
made one of our own. Just about anything came one free with 
ten, or one-half free with five and one-half. We had special 
datings on tobacco, and it was nothing unusual to sell an enter- 
prising merchant 3,000 Ibs. of chewing tobacco. One company 
had a product called Black Bear. You sold one box, and gave 
two. It was rough merchandise. The tobacco companies gave 
premiums, and bonuses, to everybody from the salesman to the 
consumer, and everybody was pushing their products. The 
baking powder companies worked by deals, and premiums. One 
company put out a brand called C-K, in competition to K-C. 
This company gave kitchen ranges with its deals, and some of 
the merchants loaded themselves with baking powder beyond 
all reason because of these premiums, popularizing the saying 
that all merchants fifty years old, or over, who were still in 
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business, ‘had survived two wars, and two baking powder deals.’ 


“Penick & Ford, then a small company located in Shreveport, 
was one of the first of the manufacturers to acquaint 
the buying public with packaged merchandise. It had always 
been the custom to pack syrup in barrels. Penick & Ford began 
packing Royal Sorghum, and P. & F. in gallon cans, six to the 
case. The merchants were at first reluctant to buy syrup in this 
new-fangled way, and we solved our problem with a simple 
sales approach. ‘How,’ we asked, ‘would you like to buy a barrel 
of syrup, and Jet us put it in buckets for you?’ Ten cases were 
equivalent to a barrel, and the products of Penick & Ford, 
factory packed, were soon in the stores of the merchants in our 
territory. 

“Arbuckle Brothers had the roasted coffee business. Other 
importers sold green coffee, which was shipped to Galveston 
by water, and to Brownwood by rail. The consumer parched, or 
roasted his own coffee, usually in a skillet on top of the stove, 
and ground it before it went into the old fashioned pot. About 
this time, John Bremond, a Texas jobber, starting roasting coffee, 
marketing a five pound pail, in which he packed a cup and 
saucer as a premium, and by this sales strategy Bremond, almost 
overnight, took the coffee business for miles around. Maxwell 
House, packed in square cans, appeared later, and was hard to 
sell for a long time. We were not long in putting in our own 
roaster, and sold many brands, through our own organization, 
as well as through other jobbers. These labels included Limited, 
Club Lake, Pecan Valley, Good Enough, and others. We were 
also widely known as manufacturers of candy and peanut but- 
ter, products which were sold by our specialty men who 
drummed our coffee line. National advertising eventually cre- 
ated such a demand for nationally advertised coffee that all 
jobbers were forced to supplement their lines with the products 
of other roasters, but Walker-Smith Company was always proud 
of its high quality roasts, and continued its own line, along with 
the outside lines handled. 


“Walker-Smith Company was the first Texas wholesaler tc 
adopt automobiles for salesmen, and trucks for transportation 
of groceries. The Company had tried a Buick in the San Ange- 
lo territory and, in 1910, I put in my application for a car. The 
application was granted. Mr. Walker turned over his Cadillac 
to me and I set out for Byrd’s Store with Ed Hall, and Johnny 
Sawyer. Ed went along to give me driving instructions, and 
Johnny, who was engineer at the Candy Factory, went along in 
case I needed a mechanic. I got my initial training on this trip, 
and made the rest of the trips on my own. 
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“This Cadillac was a big touring car, with thirty-eight inch 
wheels and its tires were about the size of tires used on present 
day trucks. It had Presto Lights, which you got out and lighted 
about dusk, at the same time you lighted the coal oil burning 
tail light. There was a toolbox on the left hand running board 
which I kept crowding with additional tools ordered from the 
catalogue of an automobile supply house, and my closet at home 
was crammed full of linen dusters, gauntlet gloves, driver’s 
caps, and goggles, for you had to cover up to stand the choking 
dust when you took to the road in a car in 1910. The license 
number of the car was 48, and the license was painted on a 
piece of square tin by Salter, and was used year after year, for 
it was at a later date that The State started issuing license 
plates, and changing the numbers every year. 48 meant that the 
Cadillac was Number 48 in Brown County, and it had been reg- 
istered under that number as the property of John Allen Walker. 
If I remember correctly, C. H. Bencini had car Number 1, a 
White Steamer, followed by Ira Hall, and T. C. Yantis, both of 
whom had Cadillacs. 


“Gasoline was six cents to eight cents a gallon, and oil was fif- 
teen cents a quart. Luther Morgan, and DeWitt McClelland had 
gasoline and lube for sale, but it was wise to take along a five 
gallon can of gasoline, and some extra oil when leaving town, 
because you couldn’t buy this merchandise everywhere you 
travelled. 


“Cadillac Number 48 made the rest of my days as a salesmau 
at least part-nightmare. In 1911, one year, and I-don’t-know- 
how-many-punctures-later, I shook your daddy’s hand, and 
wished him well, as I turned Number 48, and the territory 
which went with it, over to him, as he started out on the road, 
and I started in the Credit Department. He drove the old car 
two or three years. His next car was a white Marion, which The 
Company had taken in on a debt. 


“T. C. Smith, Sr. started with Temple Grocery Company in 
1901, and continued with Walker-Smith Company until after our 
Fiftieth Anniversary, working the Brownwood City Trade from 
January 10, 1916 until his retirement. He was our Dean of 
Salesmen, and no other man in The Organization measured more 
fully to such a high standard of work, or performed more faith- 
fully than he.” 


This is, of course, no more than a sketch of Walker-Smith 
Company. The story of The Organization was told by Mr. Early 
in his book, Walker-Smith Company, which was published im 
1944, when The Company celebrated its Fiftieth Anniversary. 
The book is a well printed, beautifully bound volume of 334 
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pages, containing the names of the men and women who built 
The Company, and the events relative to The Company’s history. 
It is a fascinating account, written by a man of intelligence, and 
initiative, who had the good fortune to know, and work with, 
John Allen Walker, and James Lowry Smith. 


CHAPTER 9 
Disaster 


A bright moon was shining over Brown County the night of 
May 29, 1909, but the weather was hot and sultry, and some of 
the cyclone-conscious citizens of Zephyr looked with apprehen- 
sion at the low, black clouds forming northwest of the town. 
Others watched the clouds and the lightning a few minutes, then 
went to bed. 

“It was sometime around one oclock in the morning,” said 
T. H. Hart, “that Jack Osburn, then Santa Fe ticket agent at 
Brownwood, woke me with news that a cyclone had hit Zephyr. 
The uptrain from Temple had brought the information, as the 
storm had wiped out the telephone and telegraph wires. The 
cyclone had hit the town just as the train was coming through, 
and fire had followed the path of the storm. Osburn told me 
that the Santa Fe was running a special train, and that I could 
come aboard. He knew I would want to go. He had sold my 
wife tickets for herself and our two boys that afternoon. Mrs. 
Hart had gone to Zephyr to visit Mrs. W. S. Wrenn, and had 
taken the children with her. 

“The relief train left Brownwood a short time after I reached 
the depot, carrying doctors and nurses to aid the injured, and 
vounteer grave diggers and coffins for those who were beyond 
help. There were also quantities of groceries, ice, and clothing. 
Everything aboard the train was needed. The business section 
of town, as well as most of the residential district, had been 
blown away. 

“When I reached Zephyr, I found that my wife and my 
younger son had been killed. The older boy, Hervey, had been 
blown forty or fifty yards from the place where he had been 
sleeping. He had landed against an upright piano, which was 
tilted in such a way as to protect him from flying debris. He was 
badly bruised. He gave a vivid description of the roar of the 
storm, and of the balls of fire which covered the ground. One 
had rolled toward him, but had veered and set the lumber yard 
ablaze. The heavens were now pitch dark, with no moon in 
sight, and the light from the burning lumber yard aided us as 
we searched for the dead and wounded. Some rain was falling, 
but there was not enough to put out any of the fires. 
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“Dr. M. M. Scott, Dr. Fowler, and Dr. McCarver were among 
the physicians and surgeons. I helped Dr. McCarver. I held one 
little girl, whose name I have never known, while he sewed 
up her scalp. She was unconscious at the time. She was fortunate, 
as we were out of ether. Morphine served as an aid to deaden 
the pain, but some of the injured men and women were in great 
agony, and needed an anesthetic which would bring complete 
oblivion. 

“We brought Mrs. Hart and Robert to Brownwood on the next 
morning train. They are buried in Greenleaf Cemetery. Several 
other Brownwood people were in Zephyr at the time of the 
storm. Mr. and Mrs. Thad Cabler, and their daughter, were 
among those killed. Cabler was County Clerk, but he and his 
family were buried in the Zephyr Cemetery. They had lived in 
Zephyr until moving to Brownwood. I believe that thirty-three 
people were buried the Monday after the cyclone, and two or 
three more died shortly afterward. 

“With Christian burial given its dead, those of the five 
hundred who were physically able set about the task of rebuild- 
ing. The storm, which had started with a severe hail at Wood- 
land Heights, had cut through the center of Zephyr, leaving com- 
plete wreckage before breaking in the hills beyond the town. 

“There is some debate as to how far small objects are carried 
by such a wind. Brother Z. T. Blanton, of Blanket, had given me 
a New Testament years before, and I had given this King James 
Version to Robert, who loved to listen each night to some 
beautiful passage his mother would read to him. About a week 
after the storm, someone found the flyleaf, with its gift inscrip- 
tion, in nearby Hamilton County and mailed this flyleaf back to 
me. 
“Mrs. Hart and Mrs. Wrenn were both afraid of cyclones, and 
discussed going to the storm cellar, but made the mistake or 
retiring instead. Those who did go to the storm cellars escaped 
injury, including one family which sought shelter in a shallow, 
roofless, uncompleted storm house.” 


CHAPTER 10 
Some Memories Of My Own 


Within recent months, two physical evidences of Old Brown- 
wood have disappeared from the corner of 118 East Baker and 
the section of the block down Brown Street, past the Water 
Board Offices, in the location once occupied by The Coggin 
National Bank. First to disappear was the old flagstone sidewalk, 
a favorite landmark of the late Will Bell. The old light, or 
telephone pole, I don’t know which, wire-wrapped to prevent 
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its destruction by whittlers, followed. This corner was, from 
my earliest memory until the closing of the bank, an unofficial 
meeting place for cattlemen. If I wanted to find my uncle, Ben 
Stone, and he was in town, I knew where to look. It was the 
corner of Baker and Brown. If I wanted to find my father, I 
also knew where to look. He would be in some grocery store, 
or at Walker-Smith Company. Knowledge of the time of day 
was about all that was necessary to determine his location. He 
worked on precision schedule. 


I well remember Old Brownwood, with its wagon yards, and 
its blacksmith shops, and its horse drawn cabs, and the cab 
stand on West Baker Street. It was a day of muddy streets, 
for not all of them were paved, and it rained often in those 
days. There was a horse trough on The Square, but you were 
afraid to give your horse a drink there, because there was danger 
of distemper. It was a time in which cowmen wore knee-high 
boots, with their pants tucked in their boot tops, and I remember 
two old gentlemen who still wore Prince Alberts. There were 
bathtubs at the barber shops, often used by those who freshened 
up after a dusty trip to town, and the barber had your indi- 
vidual shaving mug. There were old people who still used 
such quaint expressions as “a body”, and “knowed”, and 
“heared”, and there were two colleges in Brownwood, Howard 
Payne and Daniel Baker, vigorously campaigning against such 
language, while their student bodies developed a language of 
their own, used in reference to the other side in discussion of 
athletic events. These schools became great rivals, especially 
on the gridiron, and the town became so divided that those in 
charge of the colleges severed athletic relations as a solution 
to their problem. One Yellow Jacket made the remark that he 
hoped he would be killed in the game if Howard Payne lost to 
the Daniel Baker Hill Billies. It was probably a heated remark 
of the moment, but his voice was charged with great sincerity. 


The horse was still King of the Highways, but a competitor 
had long since made its appearance. This rumbling monster of 
steel, belching its discarded fumes, was in an interesting stage 
of development. There was little standardization. There was 
Mr. Lowry’s old car, built like a buggy, with a steering rod 
instead of a wheel, and there was Bob Rankin’s sidewinder, 
which cranked on the side, and there was Dr. Allison’s auto, 
which was firewagon red. The firewagons, themselves, were 
still horsedrawn, and it was a beautiful sight to see John Gill 
at the reins as these spirited horses answered a call. Another 
horsedrawn vehicle comes to mind: the old sanitary wagon, 
lurching along the alleys and the back streets of the town. No 
romance here, in the job performed by either horse, or driver, 
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but the job was a necessary one, since eliminated by modern 
plumbing. 

I remember, too, the sale of lots in a real estate development 
in North Brownwood, and I remember the harness races at 
Gun Club Park. I remember the slow method of moving houses, 
with oxen and steel cable, and I remember the herds of cattle 
driven through the residential districts to the railroad loading 
chutes. I remember the lonely cries of the coyotoes on winter 
nights I spent at Coggin Ranch, and I remember the dwindling 
prairie dog towns, and the Indian burial mounds which dotted 
The County. I remember the awing news of the Titanic, and 
the inspiring stories of courage which reached the mainland 
after the great ship sank beneath the chill North Atlantic waters. 
I remember Cadillac Number 48, and the Marion, and the day 
Dad hung it on a stump in the middle of the Brady Highway. 
There was some damage done the dustpan, which was ham- 
mered out in the blacksmith shop at Coggin Ranch. I remember 
Gentry’s Dog and Pony Show, and some of the bigger circuses, 
and the parades, steam calliope and all, which preceded the 
afternoon performances. I remember when Dad managed to 
make it in from an out of town territory in time to take me to 
the circus. I remember the first talking picture I ever saw. It 
was a short picture, and the sound came from a disk played 
on a hand cranked phonograph. The man attending the phono- 
graph stood in a wing, in sight of the audience. If I remember 
correctly, it accompanied a cooking school picture. I remember 
when P. M. Seitz, who ran a bakery, gave a ticket to the Dixie 
Theatre with each loaf of bread, and the pleasure I got from 
the two reel comedies of a team called Ham And Eggs. I 
remember the American Theatre, which was on the north side 
of the street in the 200 block on Fisk, and I remember the happy 
hours I spent there, as I watched Pete Morrison, Art Acord, 
Hoot Gibson, William S. Hart, Elmo Lincoln, James J. Corbett, 
Eddie Polo, Emmett Dalton, and many others. There was always 
a serial, eighteen to twenty episodes in length, and I remember 
in particular, Hands Up, The Lion Man, The Lure of the Circus, 
Elmo The Mighty, Elmo The Fearless, The Vanishing Dagger, 
The Midnight Man, and The Moon Riders. I faithfully attended 
some of these and saw as little as one episode of some of the 
others. Ruth Roland was my favorite actress. She made my 
hair stand straight. I was keeping up with about all the serials 
I had time to attend. One of these jumped into the future with 
a scientist who mass-produced atomic men. 

The American was owned and operated by Dr. Bogart, a 
retired M. D., who also contributed to my pleasure with books 
he gave the local library. The lobby of the theatre was filled 
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with exciting results of the lithographer’s art, and a child’s ad- 
mission was only five cents, later raised to a dime as The First 
World War brought higher prices. The ticket buyer faced the 
audience on walking into the theatre. An electric player piano 
provided the music for the films, and produced unusual results. 
One roll, which was played over and over, contained Mendel- 
sohnn’s Wedding March. and I remember this score served 
equally well for gunfights, train wrecks, death scenes, and 
weddings. It played as it came up, without timing. 

There were two other theatres in Brownwood, the Dixie, and 
the Lyric. The Dixie had some fine shows the latter days of the 
week, including some two reelers starring Al Jennings, which 
portrayed his life, and some films featuring a western actor 
named Neal Hart. I had been to the Lyric on a few occasions, 
to see an episode of The Iron Claw, and some other pictures, 
but the Lyric was usually too highbrow for me, and I shunned 
it until the advanced age of ten or eleven, when a showing of 
The Ace of the Saddle, starring Harry Carey, convinced me of 
the theatre owner's good intent. 

This was a period in my life in which I considered it folly 
to buy a haircut. I solved this problem the best way I could 
by having my hair cut at the shop owned by George Walters, 
or Walter, where apprentice barbers learned their trade at 
twenty-five cents a cut. I walked by the old shop the other 
day. GEO. P. WALTER THE BARBER is chiseled into the 
concrete in front of the door. There is another name set in 
concrete in the 200 block on Center: HARTUNG, the name 
of a photographer gone from Brownwood many a year. 

The Old Gray Mare Band, a memory of somewhat later days, 
also comes to mind. This band, headed by Wright Armstrong, 
brought Brownwood much good publicity. It was nationally 
known, and had a high popularity rating. 

Thinking of bands takes me back to one of the first, if not 
the first band I ever heard. It was before the First World War. 
We were living where West Adams runs into Melwood, and the 
band gave a street concert in front of our home. The band was 
a German band, composed of musicians who were touring 
America. They played several stirringly beautiful numbers. The 
bandleader passed the hat after the concert was over. This 
group was composed of fine, clean cut men dressed in spotless 
uniforms of white. I did not know then of the debt The Western 
World owes the German People, who, down through the years, 
have preserved our civilization as they held back the hordes 
of Asia, but I did sense the kinship of these Teutonic People 
to those of us who are able to trace every ancestor back to The 
British Isles. I did not know then of the coming tragedy in 
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which the cousins of Northern Europe would thrust themselves, 
nor did I know of the part my own country would eventually 
play in this same tragedy. As of now, I will say that I hope the 
Nordic Peoples are through trying to destroy one another. 
There are too many enemies elsewhere for our own kind to 
continue this course. 


CHAPTER 11 
Grandfathers Who Wore The Gray 


I became well acquainted with the handful of local Confed- 
erate Veterans alive in the early thirties. There was W. T. Den- 
nis, who enlisted in Mississippi, and served in General Adams 
Brigade, Lowell’s Division; there was Tom Willson, who fought 
with The Third Texas Cavalry, Taylor's Company, Ross's Bii- 
gade; there was James C. Jones, an early Brown County road- 
builder who, before moving to Texas, had served in The Ninth 
Tennessee Cavalry, Dibrell’s Brigade; there was Reverend John 
Wesley Johnson, of The Sixth Arkansas, and there was Dr. J. A. 
Abney, who was born in Mississippi, and enlisted in Texas. 
There was Richard F. Clardy, the Tennessean who, though too 
young to join the army, had served as a guide for The Confed- 
erate Forces, and was Color Bearer for the local Veterans Camp. 
These men were associates of my grandfather, James Early 
Smith, who was born in Lyon County, Kentucky, in 1848, and 
died in Brownwood ninety years later. 


My grandfather Smith had a happy boyhood on the Cumber- 
land River Plantation of his father, Ransford Smith, the Vermont 
born man who had settled in Kentucky after his discharge from 
service in The War of 1812. It was a well balanced life. There 
was work to be done, for almost everything used was made, 
or grown at home, by the parents, the children, and the family- 
owned negroes. There was relaxation in hunting, and The Cum- 
berland furnished good fishing and swimming in the summer, 
and ice skating in the winter. There were always guests, for the 
family was large, and friends came often, paying long visits in 
those pleasant days before The War. 


My grandfather was in school in 1861, a school composed of 
restless students ever conscious of the approaching War. When 
The War broke out, he did what his Revolutionary War an- 
cestors had done: he followed his convictions, knowing he was 
right, and served The Confederacy, as they followed their con- 
victions, and fought against England in a War they knew was 
right. Those convictions carried him through the days at Fort 
Donelson, Camp Morton, Coffeeville, Vicksburg, Jackson, Union 
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City, Fort Pillow, Paducah, Brice’s Cross Roads, Harrisburg, 
Oxford, Hopkinsville, and the unnamed skirmishes along the 
way. He served his entire time in Company B, Eighth Kentucky. 
H. B. Lyon was Lieutenant Colonel, and Jabez Bingham was 
Captain, with, from 1863 on, Forrest in command. General 
Forrest was a great leader, and a last ditch fighter, in a nation 
which produced great leaders, and which maintained its national 
life for four hard years because of those leaders, and because 
of the united action of its men and women, who went ragged, 
and cold, and hungry for the ideal of a new nation, which was 
their constitutional right. 

My grandfather always asserted that The War was fought over 
States Rights, and not over slavery. The South had reached the 
breaking point when the withdrawal came from The Union. 
Slavery was becoming less popular in The South, where some 
men and women were discussing the release of the negro, but 
these plans were frustrated by the dictatorial attitude of a few 
Northern agitators. I do not think that it is absurd to say that 
this same group would have found a way to promote a bloody 
conflict if there had never been a negro on American soil. These 
agitators were the radicals of their day. During my lifetime, this 
same type has worked to destroy our Free Enterprise system, 
and to establish some type of Totalitarian World Government. 


The defeat of The Confederacy was America’s greatest 
tragedy. It was a defeat brought about by a War which was 
unpopular with the conservative people of The North, who 
realized that the men and women of The Confederacy, in up- 
holding States Rights, were fighting The Old American’s battle, 
regardless of where he lived. Plenty of people all over These 
United States are reawakening to that fact, realizing that every 
form of government, grown big, takes more than it gives. 

I do not remember my grandfather Stone. He died when I 
was two years old, and what I know of him comes from the 
memories of my mother, and events related by my Uncle Ben. 
He was a Tennessean, and his Christian names were Benjamin 
Franklin. He spent the four years of The War Between The 
American Nations in Morgan’s Cavalry, under the command of 
the great raider, General John Hunt Morgan. He did not like 
to talk about The War, but my great-grandfather, Thomas Stone, 
knew that he saw much action. My grandfather did mention that 
the Yankees captured him, and that he spent several months 
in prison in Chicago before he was exchanged for further fight- 
ing. While in prison, his cellmate died from smallpox, and my 
grandfather contracted the disease. He and my grandmother 
were sweethearts at the time, and their marriage plans were 
made for the close of The War. His face itched from the small- 
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pox, and he asked the guards to tie him, because he was afraid 
he would scratch his face, and mar his features, but he found 
that tied hands and smallpox don’t go together, and got the 
guards to free his hands. 


When The War ended, my grandfather and grandmother mar- 
ried and my grandfather, who did his graduate work at Jackson, 
Mississippi, and his post graduate work at Florence, Alabama, 
became a Presbyterian minister. He had been to Texas before 
The War, a trip he had made in his teens. He had been ac- 
companied by one of the family-owned negroes. They had spent 
some time around Austin, running out of money before my 
grandfather was ready to go back to Tennessee. They had cut 
cedar for several weeks, but a fire had swept the cedar yard 
before they could sell their posts, so they had cut cedar again, 
with better luck, getting enough money to start the return trip 
to Maury County. Several years after The War, my grandfather 
returned to Texas, located, and sent for his family. 


Years later, my uncle went back to Tennessee to attend 
college. While there, he returned to the old home, and visited 
with some of the relatives. One of them was Uncle Jim Sanders, 
who suffered on cold, damp days from a knee wound received 
during The War. 


“Uncle Jim and I[ talked quite a bit,” said my Uncle Ben. “In 
one of our conversations he said: “There were several renegades, 
of local origin, who hid out during The War. These men not 
only avoided military service—they also stole from the women, 
and the negroes, while we were away. We were on the lookout 
for them, and we jumped three of them one night as we returned 
home from a political meeting. We were evenly matched in 
numbers. There were three of them, and three of us. A running 
gunfight followed. The renegades tried to make it across Duck 
River, but somebody fished one of them out of The River three 
days later. Your Pa is the one who shot him,’ 

“When I returned to Texas, I told Pa what Uncle Jim had 
said. Pa was silent for a moment, then answered: ‘It would be 
hard for you to imagine the days which followed The War. I 
came to Texas to give the family a new environment. As for 
your Uncle Jim, he talks too much.’ There was a note of finality 
in his voice. Neither of us ever reopened the subject.” 
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CHAPTER 12 
The Old American 


The story of America was made possible because a group 
of alert and courageous men declared their Independence from 
a tyrant, fought for and established a Republic, and gave the 
people of that Republic a Constitution, and A Bill Of Rights. 
The story can have a sequel if descendants of The Old American 
will rid themselves of complacency, and fight the guile and 
deceit of the enemy. 


I write this, thinking of those who accept the protection of 
Our Flag, and Our Way Of Life, as they campaign for One 
World, One Race, and One Religion. I write this as I think of 
a peculiar new “aristocracy”: the men and women with member- 
ships in over forty Communist Fronts. I think of those in high 
places who protect such people, and the excuses they make 
for their protection. I think of the excuses these same people 
in high places give when they set out to silence an American 
Patriot. 


This book is dedicated To The Old American Who Became 
The Texian, And Sired The Texan Who Followed After. 


The Old American was a Nordic Christian whose hope 
of salvation, spiritually and politically, was so simple that it 
has ever since confused, and been beyond the grasp of, all 
pseudo-intellectuals, who have tried to destroy it while living 
under its philosophy and profiting from the protection it has 
afforded. 

The Old American was a success where the Spaniard failed, 
because he did not come for loot, but brought his woman with 
him, and gave her the equality that was her due as she worked 
and fought beside him in the American wilderness and the 
frontier towns. 


The Old American was a seeker of Freedom—mental, physical, 
and spiritual—and the outdoors appealed to him to such an 
extent that he pushed on, often leaving the business world to 
those who followed after the wilderness was softened. He valued 
his scalp, but he was not afraid to gamble it against unequal 
odds. He came to this country tired of Totalitarian Religion and 
Autocratic Government alike, and he did not ask his Lord, or 
his government, to do for him what he could do for himself. 


Let us try to follow the path he made, for his path was the 
right path, and we have too long been lost on the way. 
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